Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, I suppose 
that a good many people become dis- 
couraged, as I do at times, at attitudes 
and positions taken by some of our fel- 
low citizens who constantly seem to be 
apologizing for our country or who seem 
to be ashamed over a demonstration of 
honest-to-goodness, old-fashioned patri- 
otism. 

Happily, I do not believe such expres- 
sions reflect the depth of feeling of most 
Americans, and it is a pleasure to call to 
attehtion an editorial which appeared in 
the September 2 issue of the Black Hills 
Press, published in Sturgis, S. Dak. 

The editorial was written by Mr. 
Robert Lee, the editor of the paper, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let "EM WAVE 

We heard a couple of patriotic speeches 
the other day, and we were deeply impressed 
by them. 

We liked them for many reasons—and not 
just because many things were said that 
needed saying. The speeches were given be- 
fore the local Rotary Club by George Moses 
and Joe Monroe of Rapid City. They are 
members of the Rapid City Chamber of Com- 


-merce’s speaker bureau and their mission 


was to alert the local Rotarians to the Com- 
munist conspiracy. They did a very effec- 
tive job of it too. 

Most of us recognize that the Communists 
have never deviated from their publicly an- 
nounced objective of eventual world con- 
quest—by peaceful means if possible, by war 
if necessary. The pattern has been followed 


from Lenin to Khrushchev, and there has 


been no indications that it will ever change. 
Yet, too many of us fail to comprehend and 
we seem impotent to counteract this con- 
spiracy that threatens to engulf us as it has 
sO many other countries of the world. 

What we liked most about these two 
speeches was that they were truly patrio- 
tic addresses—something you don’t hear 
very often any more. There was talk about 
the Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bible and the free enterprise 
system—the cornerstones of America’s me- 
teoric rise to prominence among the nations 
of the world. It was refreshing to hear 
somebody actually boast about our capi- 
talistic system for a change. It thrilled 
us to hear somebody challenge the American 
people to wake up to the dangers confront- 


- ing our priceless heritage just as our found- 


ing fathers must have aroused patriotic fer- 
vor in our forefathers. 

It was flag waving at its best, and we say 
there is need for far more of it. There 
have been too many apologists for our eco- 
nomic system and our hard-won heritage. 


App 

We agree with the speakers who said that 
Americans who want to trade our heritage 
for the kind of economic system that has 
led nation after nation to ruin are either 
Communists or plain stupid. The lessons 
of history are plain—if we will but read and 
comprehend. 

We also agreed with the speakers when 
they pointed out that capitalism and com- 
munism cannot peacefully coexist as long 
as world conquest remains the objective of 
the Communists. We have seen no evidence 
to indicate a departure from this long-range 
goal of the Communists. In fact, there is 
ample evidence they are sticking to it with 
fervent tenacity. 

Our capitalistic system, based on the 
principle of freedom of individual oppor- 
tunity, has given us the highest standard 
of living in the world. Our gross national 
product, the value of all goods produced, 


exceeds that of every other country of the 


world. Thé most socialistic countries—and 
even the Communists with their slave 
labor camps and collectivism—have failed 
to match the productive power of the free 
enterprise capitalistic system. 

In fact, our capitalistic system has brought 
us sO Many benefits that we can be generous 
in sharing them with countries whose own 
economic systems have relegated them to a 
beggar status. Many of them have accepted 
our extensive foreign aid while remaining 
critical of the system which has enabled us 
to extend it, despite the fact that their own 
system has failed to stand the test. But the 
poor have always been jealous of the rich, 
regardless of the merits of the wealth, and 
it will probably ever be thus. 

SPIRITUALLY STRONG 


While achieving this pinnacle of promi- 
nence among the nations of the world, Amer- 
ica has retained its spiritual strength by con- 
tinuing its faith in a power mightier than 
men and governments of men. America is a 
materialistic nation, but our spiritual values 
have been the motivating force for all the 
good that has been accomplished under our 
way of life. 

We have rejected socialism and the welfare 
state because we recognize that in the long 
run they don’t really help anybody. It was 
Lincoln who said, “You don’t help the poor 
by destroying the rich,’’ and that principle 
is as true today as when the great humani- 
tarian coined the phrase. Yet, there are 
those in the country today who would junk 
the time-tested capitalistic system for the 
discredited socialistic form of government 
which has enabled the Communists to gobble 


- up country after country. 


If we need any proof that socialism and 
the welfare state is the harbinger of com- 
munism, there is ample evidence in the tragic 
decline of numerous countries. Unfortun- 
ately, there are people in America today who 
advocate the path that has led to ruin for 
these other countries. They would shelve 
the principles of the Constitution, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the free enterprise 
system, and—yes, even the Bible—as old- 


fashioned and not applicable to our times. 


But we say these principles will never be- 
come old-fashioned—that our Nation will 
follow these others to ruination only when 
we abandon them. We go along with Lenin 
who said that America will fall from with- 
in—if we let it. We must not let it happen. 

But, to prevent it, we need modern pa- 
triots—citizens who will proudly wave the 
flag and rally us to it. 


One speaker commented that the side 
which will win this historic struggle will not 
necessarily be the side that is morally right— 
but rather the side with the most dedicated 
followers. No truer statement was ever ut- 


tered. We know the Communists have many 


dedicated zealots. We need to counter with 
dedicated fighters for the capitalistic cause. 

Our heritage was handed to us; now we’ve 
got to earn the right to Keep it. 

We congratulate the Rapid City speakers 
and the chamber of commerce there for re- 
minding us of the need for eternal vigilance 
and courageous, patriotic action against the 
forces that would bury us. The threat is a 
very real one and it’s s high time we realized 
it. 

The Rapid City speakers suggested that in- 
dividuals can best combat the Communist 
conspiracy by learning all they possibly can 
about Communist objectives, methods, and 


strategy, and then standing up to vigorously 


defend our own capitalistic system against 

all challengers. We have much to crow 

about if we are patriotic enough to do it. 
If that be flag waving, make the most of it. 


Education or Destruction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: DON iL. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, while hu- 
man beings, wherever you find them, 
have certain basic and similar charac- 
teristics, their ideas and attitudes can 
be influenced and molded by education. 
We hear a great deal about the progress 
in education in the Soviet Union and it 
is apparent that they have made strides 
in the field of science. It should also be 
remembered that the education of the 
young people in Russia is a state-con- 
trolled program and is used by those in 
control of the Government, who are all | 
dedicated Communists to further the ac- 
ceptance of the Communist philosophy. 
It is worth noting that while progress 
in the field of science has been made, it 
is very apparent that the socialistic phi- 
losophy, when applied to the production 
of basic necessities of life, has not been 
successful. Agricultural production in | 
Russia has never come close to the fan- 
tastic ability of the American farmer 
under a free-enterprise system. Fur- 
ther, these great strides in the field of 
science have not been aimed to the use 
of science for peaceful means, as has our 
many advances thus far. 

At this time of crisis in dealing with 
the saber-rattling Khrushchev, we 
Americans must bear in mind that the 
Russian people have been subject to an 
educational system which teaches what 
it wants the people to know and with- 
holds what it wants kept from the people. 
If the Communists were really sure of 
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their system, they would not keep the 
Iron Curtain so tightly drawn around 
the countries under Communist absolute 
control. We must not confuse, in the 
name of education, true dissemination of 
knowledge and facts and the Communist 
concept of education which limits to its 
own interests the facts made available 
to those being “educated.” Indoctri- 
nated, in the Russian instance, is prob- 
ably a much more realistic word. 

Mr. Speaker, in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Daily News there appeared an article 
entitled “Education or destruction?” by 
Henry J. Taylor, which is an interesting 
commentary on Russian policies of with- 
holding information from its people. I 
commend it to the Members of the 
House, and under unanimous consent I 
include the article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EDUCATION OR DESTRUCTION? 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Our wartime North Atlantic convoys de- 
livered Communist Russia complete chem- 
ical factories, steel-rolling mills, textile mills, 
tire plants, petroleum refineries, electric 
power stations and block-signal systems, not 
to mention $1,647,000 worth of buttons. 
They were not sent or meant for war use. 
They were goodies to be used whenever peace 
came; like stored-up plums from Aunt Mary. 

No conception of this or everything else 
we gave ever reached the Russian people. 
Nor, of course, has the areaae paid the vast 
sums in default. 

I was present with Gen. Mark W. Clark in 
Vienna when an officer of the Soviet forces 
that met our troops there asked him in all 
seriousness: “General Clark, will you please 
tell me how your American Army got so many 
Russian jeeps?” 

Russia never even made a horn’s toot for 
a jeep. Yet even this officer thought the 
Soviet was on the giving end until General 
Clark dropped his soldierly gallantry and 
replied in a hurry. 

We watch the excellent Bolshol Ballet 
twinkle here, see Mr. Nixon in the kitchen 
or pictures of peasants in the fields and in 
other ways get the correct impression that, 
like average people everywhere, the Russian 
people mean well. But perhaps it is impos- 
sible for us to put ourselves in the position 
of a mass mind of 200 million people where 


a@ government controls every newspaper, ra- 


dio, moving picture, billboard, loudspeaker, 
book, encyclopedia, library, training center, 
school, university and all sources of informa- 
tion, and has for over 40 years. 

In our Western way, and thinking in terms 
of the objectives of our own education, we 
may feel dimly encouraged by the growth of 
Soviet education; and perhaps, as the Rus- 
sians “know more,” many may see through 
the vicious shams. But the Soviet little red 
schoolhouse remains the big Red arsenal. 
And it is not our friend. 

We saw what happened to the young Ger- 
man millions in Hitler’s little red school- 
houses. Hitler had only 7 years before 1939 
to indoctrinate in nazism. The Commu- 
nists have had 44; every Russian younger 
than 45 was born under the Red fraud. 

Thus our is vulnerable. Know- 
ing the Soviet people are being better “edu- 
cated,’”’ and consequently—such is our con- 
clusion—more enlightened, we confuse our 
terms. To let Soviet propaganda impress us 
by the growth of education among the 
population in the straitjacket of indoctrina- 
tion is like listening to a dancing master 
@ulogize the waltz while he cuts off the 
pupils’ legs. Our own educators should be 
very careful to straighten our public out on 
that fact and never praise a fraud. 
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Our truths when they do strike home—by 
radio, exhibits, people-to-people programs or 
other means—are immensely valuable for 
their limited effect and we must try to keep 
delivering the truth by every possible means. 
But Russia is an enormously diversified and 
very big country—11 time zones to our 
4—and the truth must jump the deep 
trench of slanted history and generations of 
misinformation which has done there what 
Hitler did to German youth but for six times 
as long. : 

No education by us from far away or from 
within by the growth of schools can create 
any decisive break between the Russian mass 
mind and the Kremlin. Tyrants do many 
things badly but they are very good at self- 
preservation. 


‘Visiting British Stadent Likes To Bounce 


Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living has given many visitors 
from abroad the firsthand opportunity 
to learn about the United States and the 
people of the United States. 

Their reactions often can be helpful 
to us as we try to analyze our own Na- 
tion and our own ways of doing things. 

In my hometown, Westfield, N.J., a 
British engineering student and four 
others from Britain are getting a taste 
of American life. They are asking ques- 
tions, learning, and even trying their 
hand at bowling. An article in the 
Newark Star Ledger of August 1 describes 
their visits here and a few of their 
reactions. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article entitled ‘‘Visit- 


ing British Student Likes To Bounce’ 


Around” inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


VustTinc BritisH STuDENT LIKES To BOUNCE 


AROUND 


When a British engineering student comes 
to America for a visit, what appeals to nin 
the most? 

For one such student, now staying in 
Westfield—David Wilkinson of Leeds Uni- 
versity—skyscrapers and cyclotrons are fine 
but you can’t bounce on them. His answer 
to the above question, after a week in New 
Jersey: 

“The most exciting time I’ve had here 
so far is jumping on the trampoline. We 
don’t have them in England.” | 

David is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Irvin 
Bales of 760 Scotch Plains Avenue, Westfield. 
With five others from Britain, four men and 
a woman, who are spending a month in West- 
field, he is getting a taste of American life 
under the Experiment in International 
Living. 

The visitors will stay in Westfield until 
August 17, then go to Washington before 
returning to England. 

Miss Joan King, a clerical officer of the 
Nottingham Education Committee, is staying 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Evans of 
408 Salter Place. 


September 12 


Intrigued by the differences between the 
English and American educational systems, 


Miss King has already launched her own 


study of the local schools. , 
Alan Cresswell, a student at the College 


of Technology in Chesterfield, was curious - 


about the huge bowling establishments that 
dot the Jersey countryside. His hosts, West- 
field Councilman and Mrs. James Kefalontis 


of 8 Tamaques Way, took him to one to 


show him what it was like. 

Cresswell was caught up in the spirit of 
the bowling fans, and decided to try a few 
games. He had never bowled before in his 
life, but scored over 200 to beat Mr. and Mrs. 
Kefalontis. 

Brian Keefe, a schoolmaster staying with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Davidson of 520 Mill- 
crest Avenue, said America and England have 
much in common, 

“America seems just like another home,” 
he commented. 

Other visitors are James Elliott of Swan- 
sea College in Wales, living with Mr. and 


. Mrs. John Centa of 415 Lincoln Avenue, and 


Bakar Gokal, Pakistan economics student, 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bristol of 


21 Carol Road. 


The Cattle Brand—Identification— 


Inspection Program in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the cattle 
industry has historically been by far the 
largest agricultural activity in the State 
of Texas. Cattle stealing, or rustling, 
has always been one of the greatest prob- 
lems. The Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association was organized at 
Graham, Tex., almost 90 years ago for 


the primary purpose of eliminating cat- 


tle stealing. It is today the largest live- 
stock association in the United States 
and its primary activity remains the 
abolishing of cattle rustling. 

Actually, there is more cattle stealing 
today than at any time in history. It is 
probably due in large part to the de- 
velopment of modern transportation 
which enables a cow thief to load stolen 
animals into a truck at night and sell 
them in any one of a hundred different 
markets tomorrow. The need for a coor- 
dinated system of cattle identification 
was never as great as it is today. 

Historically, branding has provided 
the best and most practical means of 
identification, but branding is not now 
and never has been a universal practice, 
nor is it the exclusive method of identi- 
fication. Obviously, natural breed, size, 
age, coloring, and so forth, provides 
effective identification, but it is not as 
readily described as brand identification. 

About 1942 Congress passed legisla- 
tion which empowered the Department 
of Agriculture to authorize local agen- 
cies to conduct brand inspection within 
their areas. In many States there is an 
official or State program of brand in- 
spection. In Texas this program is con- 
ducted by the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, and it in- 
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volves the identification of cattle by all 
practical means, not simply by a record 
of brands alone. For a number of years 
this inspection was confined very largely 
to the larger terminal markets. With 
the extension of Federal control to all 
auction rings, this service was extended 
to possibly 200 markets in Texas and 
some in more distant points. The asso- 
ciation provides inspectors, pays their 
salaries, and maintains a general clear- 
inghouse at Fort Worth, where records 
of all animals brought on to a posted 
market are kept, as well as reports of all 
stolen cattle. The reports of sale go 
into the Fort Worth market every night. 
Of course, reports of theft are made 
as rapidly as they are discovered. Here, 
within the limits of information avail- 
able, the association conducts a kind of 
fingerprint identification. Such iden- 
tification cannot be conducted by any 
other existing agency because there is 


no such agency presently in existence ~ 


which has the organization or facilities 
for this activity. ‘This checking of sales 
has resulted in the apprehension of hun- 
dreds of cases of cattle stealing. 
Apparently, there was no objection to 
the work of the association until the 
large number of auction rings were 
brought under its jurisdiction in 1957. 
At that time 13 rings joined in protest. 
Two of the operators have formally 


withdrawn their protest in the mean- 


time and no one knows if many of the 
remaining 11 are actually interested in 
conducting this protest. It is, however, 
that that the protest and the only pro- 
test to the activities of the Association 
was filed by the operators of auction 
rings, not by livestock producers. 

If the legislation was passed for the 
benefit of livestock producers, as the 
Congress apparently assumed it was, it 
seems that the Department would want 
to determine the degree of producer ac- 
ceptance of the present practige. On 
the other hand, if the legislation is to 
be interpreted as having been passed for 
the benefit of auction rings, then it would 


seem that the number of auction rings 


favoring the program is many times 
greater than those opposing it. In the 
above-mentioned protest those auction 
rings opposing the program indicated 
that their opposition was based on, first, 
the fact that the association makes a 
charge of 8 cents per head for each ani- 
mal on which they file a report. This 


is indeed a fact, but apparently no one 


contends that the 8 cents is excessive. 
On the contrary, it is apparently the 
smallest charge made in any State for 
this purpose. It is also contended that 
in some cases the inspector did not ac- 


-tually inspect the animals for which the 


charge was made. The association has 
agreed that this situation should be cor- 
rected and that in the future no charges 
will be made for animals not physically 
inspected. 

The protesting auction rings in their 
complaint also argued that in many 
parts of Texas branding was not com- 
mon practice. Admittedly, it is not a 
universal practice in any part of Texas. 
Admittedly, it may not be conducted by 


- @ majority of producers in certain parts 


of Texas, but certainly branding is used 
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by a representative number of cattlemen 
in every part of Texas. In discussing 
the prevalence of branding, however, the 
auction operators ignore the fact that 
this inspection program is indeed an in- 


~spection of all identifying marks, not 


simply a brand inspection program. 
Much of the confusion in regard to this 
program seems to stem from a misumder- 
standing of this point. 


The United States Must Wake Up to the 
Marxist Threat 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
should like to include a news article 
covering a speech made to the Rotary 
Club in Harriman, Tenn., by one of my 
esteemed constituents, Mr. Theodore F. 
Wagner, an engineer who lives in King- 
ston, Tenn. 

In his address, he warned members 
that the “United States must wake up to 
Marxist threat.” 

The report of this speech which ap- 
peared in the Harriman, Tenn., Record, 


on Thursday, August 24, follows: ' 


“Communism is a reality. We can’t hide 
from that fact without dire consequences.” 

And— 

‘‘America is in grave danger of being taken 
over by communism. 

“What can stop it? The American people, 
who must shake off their complacency and 
wake up.” 

These warnings were sounded before Har- 
riman Rotary Club last Thursday noon by 
Theodore F. Wagner, Oak Ridge engineer, of 
707 Sunset Drive, Kingston. 

Speaking on facts and impressions he ob- 
tained at a national civil defense meeting 
in Colorado, Mr. Wagner told the club that 
international communism is audacious, 
vicious, greedy, inhuman, and that its pur- 
pose is to overthrow the world. 

Communism, he pointed out, has an- 
nounced openly that its plan is to take over 
the United States. 

“Are we worried?” he asked. “Are the 
American people worried about this boast 
and threat?” He answered: “I don’t think 
so. Most Americans Keep thinking it can’t 
happen here. But it can happen.” 

Pointing out that between 1917 and 1960— 
in just 43 years—communism has spread 
over one-third of the world, that between 
1946 and 1950 70 square miles and 13,000 
people an hour went behind the Iron Cur- 
‘tain, the speaker told the club members 
that it is time for Americans to wake up to 
facts. 

Mr. Wagner, in his talk, urged a five-point 
program for the United States to combat 
communism: 

1. Pursue a policy of coresistance, not 
just coexistence. 

2. Pursue a policy of education. Teach 
our children about communism. Teach our 
people about communism, so they will know 
what they are up against. 

- 3. Maintain our superior military might. 

4. Use economics and world trade more 
actively to achieve our aim to stop the spread 
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of communism. Don’t feed a sluggish com- 
munistic economy in a satellite country. 
Let Iron Curtain economic pressure discredit 
communism and create demands for freedom. 

5. Take the political initiative at the 
United Nations and at regional and summit > 


conference. Get off the defensive. 


WORK BY PLAN 


He quoted the British statesman, Edmund 
Burke, who said, “The only thing to insure 
the success of evil is for good men to do 
nothing.” 

“International communism is working ac- 


. cording to a plan. It has even published 


that plan, with a schedule of takeovers,” 
he said. 

At first it spread out from Russia, taking 
over adjacent countries. But now—and this 
is a new feature added by Khrushchev—it 
is leapfrogging over the world, jumping 
over one country to get to another. 

Mr. Wagner, who is a graduate of both the. 
University of Tennessee and the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, quoted what Nikolai 
Lenin, the Communist theorist, said in 1930: 

“First we will take eastern Europe. Then 
the masses of Asia. Then we will encircle 
the United States of America which will be 
the last bastion of capitalism. We will not 
have to attack it. It will fall like an over- 
ripe fruit into our hands.” 

He also quoted Nikita KEhrushchev in 
January 1959, while visiting in the United 
States, Khrushchev then said: “Whether 
you like it or not, history is on our side. We 
will bury you * * *” 

Mr. Wagner told the Rotarians that Ameri- 
cans cannot ignore such boasts. Nor can 
America survive if its people are compla- 
cent in face of such threats. 

One of the most effective means the Com- 
munists have used, Mr. Wagner said, has 
been international trade. 

“Khrushchev has said that trade is not 
for profit but for power,” he pointed out. 
“The Communists use trade to drive a wedge 
between free world trading partners. The 
Communists then take over sources of ma- 
terial of which a certain country is short 
of supply. Thus, they force that country 
to become dependent upon Russia.” 

Mr. Wagner pointed out that the United 
States has been active, too, our principal 
means being at the United Nations, keeping 


them talking while we maintained our 


strength. We have also used international 
aid, including the Economic Cooperative Ad- 
ministration, the Mutual Security Agency, 


the Foreign Operations Administration, and 


the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, on the theory that the strength of the 
United States is dependent on other free 
nations. 

Although there has been some graft, losses 
and mismanagement in this foreign aid, 67 
percent of it so far has been in military as- 
sistance, he said, and no nation to which 
we have given military aid has ever gone over 
to Russia. 

“Force is the only thing the Communists 
recognize,” he said. 

Pointing out that the free world today has 
200 divisions, of which only 17 are those of 
the United States, and 30,000 planes, 2,500 
naval vessels. Mr. Wagner said he felt 
American military assistance has been well 
spent. He pointed out that little South 
Korea—the size of Indiana—has 22 divisions 
against the 17 of the United States. 

“While Russia may be ahead of us in a 
few areas, the free world is ahead in the over- 
all military picture,” he said. | 

“We need, however, to do more,” he said. 
“We need to combat Russia’s propaganda 
more, We need to let the people of other 
nations know more what we do, and to 
combat more effectively the lies put out by 
Russia.” 

Mr. Wagner pointed out that ‘communism 
is the master of the big lie, of deceit, and of 


propaganda.” 
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Russia claims it has increased its indus- 
trial production 100 percent. But from what 
base? The Communists don’t say. If you 
start from nothing it is easy to increase 
production 100 percent. 

When we negotiate a treaty for trade with 
a country, we give it little publicity. Rus- 
sia gives it tremendous publicity in Pravda 
and in newspapers in the country affected. 
Russia will give a country in trade or in 
aid—not what the people of that country 
need—but what will benefit Russia the 
most. 

WE'D HAVE TO CUT 

“I think these statistics are interesting, 
about how much Russia has gained indus- 
trially,” he said. “In order to enjoy all the 
glories of the present Soviet system, we in the 
United States would have to abandon three- 
fifths of our steel capacity, two-thirds of 
our petroleum capacity, 95 percent of our 
electric power output, destroy two of every 
three of our hydroelectric plants, and get 
along on a tenth of our present volume of 
natural gas. 

“We would have to rip up 14 of every 15 
miles of our mainline railway tracks. We 
would have to sink 8 of every 9 of our 
oceangoing ships, scrap 19 of every 20 of our 
cars and trucks, and shrink our civilian air 
fleet to a shadow of its present size. 

“We would have to cut our living stand- 
ard by three-fourths, destroy 40 million 
television sets, and 9 of every 10 telephones, 
and 7 of every 10 houses, and then we would 
have to put about 60 million of our people 
back on the farm. 

“If we did all this, we would have the 
glories of communism which Russia has 
now.” 


A Bill To Deal With Problems Arising 
by Reason of Communist Propaganda 
Originating Abroad and Distributed in 
the United States by First-Class Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I introduced a bill which is de- 
signed to deal with certain aspects of the 
rather complex problems arising by rea- 
son of the influx of millions of pieces of 
Communist propaganda which have 
their origin abroad and are now dis- 
seminated in great part by first-class 
mail within the United States. This bill 
is proposed to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 so as to 
require the Postmaster General in cer- 
tain cases to give notice to the addressee 
of the use of the mail for the dissemina- 
tion of Communist propaganda. : 

Within recent months we have 
observed an acceleration of the Commu- 
nist brainwashing effort directed at the 
free world and particularly to residents 
of the United States. This increased 
tempo of Communist propaganda activ- 
ity, I believe, bears a close relation to the 
rising temperature of the international 
situation, which in turn is a consequence 
of the growing power and arrogance of 
the Communist bloc. Communist prop- 
aganda items from abroad transmitted 
through the U.S. postal service have 
increased in the year 1960 to an 
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astounding 137 percent over the year 
1959, whereas the increase in the year 
1959 over the year 1958 was only 18 per- 
cent. During the year 1959, the U.S. 
Customs Service processed over 6 million 
packages of Communist propaganda, 
containing over 10 million items of 
printed matter. In 1960, over 14 million 
packages were processed, containing in 
excess of 21 million items, such as news- 
papers, Magazines, books, pictures, and 
posters. During the 2 months of Febru- 
ary and March 1961, over 162,000 pack- 
ages of magazines and 11,000 packages 
of newspapers were addressed to the 
United States from Communist Cuba, 
which is now the base of Communist 


operations in this hemisphere. The ex-. 


traordinary Communist effort in the 
field of propaganda is further attested 
by a report of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicating that in 1959 the Soviet 
Union published over 30 million books, 
containing 830 titles, in 26 foreign lan- 
guages, for mination to non-Com- 
munist countries and which were either 
distributed free or sold far below cost 
mainly to Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

In the above figures of packages of 
Communist propaganda entering the 
United States, I did not include in 
that number the millions of pieces 
of first-class mail, containing Com- 
munist propaganda, also received from 
abroad. Such mail is not opened 
for inspection, and presents certain 
obvious problems. It is_ significant 
that the Communist conspiracy is now 
‘extensively utilizing first-class mailing 
privileges as a means for disseminating 
their poison and fiction. I have received 
reports and complaints from all areas 
of the United States. Many people have 
become annoyed, and some confused, and 
others alarmed. A good bit of this mail 
is addressed to foreign language groups, 
who sense the possibility of blackmail or 
harm. The extent of the effort clearly 
attests the importance with which the 
Communists. regard this propaganda 
campaign. George V. Allen, formerly 
Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
previously estimated that the amount 


expended by the Communists in the 


year 1957 for propaganda in the non- 
Communist world was between $500 to 
$750 million. Present estimates of the 
amount being expended in this field in- 
dicates that the amount may well exceed 
$2 billion. | 

How does one cope with this propa- 
ganda? Does one collect and destroy 
such items of propaganda piece by piece? 
Is this presently practicable, or even 
desirable? Curiously, Lenin long ago 
pointed up the absurdity of such an 
effort. In his notorious’ theoretical 
document, ‘““What’s To Be Done,” Lenin 
laid down the basic doctrine for the 
conduct of Communist propaganda, and 
agitational activities. While stressing 
the importance of the distribution of 


“illegal literature” by his band of secret 


Communist revolutionaries, he amused 
himself by pointing out the difficulties 
which the opponents of communism 
would find in coping with it. He said, 
“the police will soon come to realize 
the folly and futility of setting the whole 
judicial and administrative machine into 
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motion to intercept every copy of a pub- 
lication that is being broadcast in thou- 
sands.”’ 

Now I would point out that the success 
of such “illegal literature’”’ depends upon 
the people to whom it is addressed. 


Lenin must have assumed the existence 


of an unsophisticated audience. That 
will not be the case in the United States. 
The antidote for the poison of Commu- 
nist propaganda is knowledge and truth. 
I have no real fear that this absurd Com- 
munist propaganda will seduce any ap- 
preciable segment of our people, or lead 
them from the path of reason and loyal- 
ty—if our people are adequately in- 
formed as to its nature, origin, and 
character. | 

In the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(title I, cited as the Subversive Activities 
Control Act) we there had to deal with 
the problems involved in the dissemina- 
tion of Communist propaganda within 
the United States by Communist-action 
and front groups. Under section 10, 
these problems were met in part simply 
by requiring Communist organizations, 
against whom a final] order to register is 
in effect, to label all publications trans- 
mitted in the mail as being disseminated 
by a Communist organization, and to an- 
nounce that sponsorship of any radio or 
television broadcast conducted by them. 
We there felt that if our people were in- 
formed of the nature, origin, and con- 
tents of such propaganda activity, they 
would be able to judge and deal with it. 
The bill which I have introduced yester- 
day, in fact and in effect, supplements 
section 10 of the Internal Security Act. 
While section 10 requires the labeling of 
Communist propaganda disseminated by 
internal Communist organizations, the 
bill I introduced extends the disclosure 
process to publications transmitted by 
mail from without the United States to 
persons resident here. 

Moreover, I believe that it is important 
to strengthen the democratic process, 
which I believe is the natural effect and 
result of this type of disclosure and in- 
formation statute. If our people are in- 
formed of the nature and techniques of 
Communist propaganda—and this is a 
responsibility of the educational process 
and the free press—we shall not need 
fear that our people will become infected. 
Knowledge is the most effective immuni- 
zation against the propaganda virus. 
I believe that when all our people under- 
stand the degraded and corrupt tactics 
of Marxism-Leninism, the Communists 
will find their propaganda effort to be 
waste of money and paper. They will 
not undermine our society. They shall 
only destroy themselves. 


The Strategic Food Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


- Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
increasingly tense world situation, un- | 


ty 
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_ derscored by the possibility that the Ber- 


lin crisis could trigger nuclear war, has 
brought thinking citizens more and more 
to a realization that much of our civil 
defense planning is dangerously out- 
moded. 

Leaders of industry and science are in- 
creasingly becoming aware that it is not 
enough to think only in terms of de- 
terrent weapons and purely military 
strength, necessary as they are, to coun- 
ter an enemy blow which could wipe out 
millions of our people and subject many 
millions more to the ravages of disease 
and hunger. 

I have long believed that one of our 
major weak spots has been lack of ade- 
quate civil defense planning to assure 
that we can feed survivors of an atomic 
attack. It is for this reason that I have 
supported the creation of a reserve of 
storable commodities strategically lo- 
cated throughout the Nation against the 


. terrible day when it will be vitally needed 


to insure that we can survive and re- 
cover from an enemy attack. 

A leader in the renewed drive to bring 
orderly, comprehensive planning and ac- 
tion into this key area of national de- 
fense, Mr. Edmund F. Buryan, president 


of Motec Industries, Inc., Minneapolis — 


and Hopkins, Minn., showed an acute 
awareness of the problem and its solution 
when he stated to the 1961 Farm Forum 
in Minneapolis: 

In past wars, we needed merely to ask the 
farmer to increase his acreage and the food 
was grown. But after nuclear attack our 
land could become a wasteland for a time. 
Providing a strategic reserve of food could 
allow us to survive and also serve as a de- 
terrent to enemy attack. : 


Mr. Buryan, a business executive of 
long experience in U.S. and world mar- 
kets, struck a very significant theme, I 
believe, when he suggested the creation 
of a strategic food reserve and urged that 
we take a new look at our “so-called agri- 
cultural surpluses.” ‘These “surpluses,” 


-as Mr. Buryan pointed out, are not sur- 


pluses at all but a very basic weapon in 
our nuclear age defense arsenal. Con- 
trary to the popular impression of huge 
and wasting farm surpluses, there may 
actually be underproduction in terms of 
the Nation’s survival needs. 

Mr. Buryan’s remarks to the 1961 
Farm Forum are thought-provoking in- 
quiries into a challenge to which we have 
not yet fully faced up. In order to bring 
this important analysis of a very basic 
problem to the attention of my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Buryan’s statement, as printed in 
the September 1, 1961, issue of a lead- 
ing business publication, Implement & 
Tractor magazine, be printed as a part 
of my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WE NEED A STRATEGIC Foop RESERVE 
(By E. F. Buryan, president, Motec 
Industries, Inc.) 

Recently a newspaperman asked me my 
thoughts on the farm surplus problem. I 
tossed the question back by requesting that 
he give me a definition of the term “surplus,” 
for nowhere in the press do we see references 
to the petroleum surplus problem or the 
molybdenum surplus problem. In general, 
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such stocks are referred to as “strategic re- 
serves.” 

The solution to the farm problem demands 
an examination of the surplus situation—for 
there never has been a proper definition of 
the term “surplus.” Before the Nation can 
determine what a surplus is, it must first de- 
termine what the strategic reserve should 


be—along the same lines as determination 


of strategic reserves of oil, tin, molybdenum, 
and other essentials. Once such a strategic 
reserve requirement can be determined, then 
stocks above that figure might be considered 
surplus. 

It is interesting and at the same time very 
sobering to discover that in planning for the 
possibility of attack upon our country or 
other national emergency, that the stockpile 
report to Congress lists 76 materials which 
are classified as “group 1 of the list of stra- 
tegic and critical materials for stockpiling.” 

It is reassuring to note that the Federal 
Government has stockpiled these critical ma- 
terials, and that there are 26 million tons 
of such materials valued at $6 billion. 

These materials, to name only a few, in- 
clude items from aluminum to zinc, and in- 
clude certain agriculturally based products 
such as opium, castor oil, and feathers. But 
not one reference to food. . 

I am shocked, however, not to find a stra- 
tegic and critical ‘stockpile of food in the 
“Stockpile Report to the Congress,” even of 
June 1960. = 

There is, of course, another “annex 31”’ to 
the civil defense national plan which is en- 
titled “The National Food Plan.” This 
booklet says that “the food industry, in- 
cluding farm producers and those indus- 
tries supplying requisites to them, are re- 
sponsible, in cooperation with appropriate 
Government agencies, for planning and exe- 
cuting measures designed in accordance with 
the plan to assure a continuing supply of 
food to the Nation.” 

Annex 31 says that as regards the public: 
“Individuals and families are responsible 
for maintaining personal stocks of food in 
their homes or shelters; sufficient to meet 
their needs until other supplies are avail- 


able. These stocks should be sufficient for 


at least 2 weeks following attack.” 
What kind of strategic reserve of food and 
fiber does this provide? Hadn’t we better 


get busy right away and lay plans for a. 
realistic stockpile of strategic cotton and. 


corn, soybeans and sugar and other farm 
products supposedly “in surplus’’? 

Let’s look at some figures of production 
and consumption of a few major crops. 

Our total annual sugar supplies are a lit- 
tle over 11 million tons. We use a little 
more than 9 million tons. In the event of 
disaster, the balance of 2 million tons would 
last us a little more than 2 months. Is 
that sufficient? 

Our supplies of oats are about 1.4 billion 
bushels. We use over a billion bushels each 
year. Our balance is about 270 million 
bushels. 

In case of emergency, this balance would 
last us a little more than 2 months. Can 


‘you call that surplus? 


In the case of milk, we have a production 
of 124.4 billion pounds a year. We use all 
of this each year, and only 4 percent of the 
supply is canned or condensed. 

Our total cotton supplies amount to 23.5 
million bales, and we use 16 million 
bales each year. This leaves us about a 
6-month supply of cotton. If we canceled 
all our exports, we would have a little more 
than 18 months’ supply of cotton for our 
use, but I do not think we would deny our 
allies food and fiber in the event of a gen- 
eral attack. 

Our supplies of corn are approximately 
5.9 billion bushels. We use up a little more 
than 4 billion bushels, of which 3.5 billion 
is for livestock feed. This leaves a balance 
of close to 2 billion bushels, about a 6- 
month supply. That could be classified as 
a strategic reserve, 
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The situation in wheat is, however, of a 
different dimension. Our carryover for the 
1959 year was 1.3 billion bushels. We har- 
vested over 1.1 billion bushels and imported 
7 million bushels, for total supplies of about 
2.5 billion bushels of wheat. We used some- 
thing over a billion bushels, including ex- 
ports of a half a billion bushels. Our total 
usage, then, was about 1.1 billion bushels. 

If we exclude the export of a half-billion 
bushels, our total domestic usage would be 
on the order of 600 million bushels. Placed 
against our supplies of 2% billion bushels, 
this would mean a reserve of about 4 years’ 
wheat. | 

If we include export wheat in our usage 
we still have a balance of a year’s supply. 

Since we have not established the amount 
of strategic reserve of food that the American 
people would require in the event of a dis- 
aster, our so-called surplus is still open to 
question as “surplus.” Perhaps we need all 
of it as a strategic reserve. . 

Up to this point we have been talking 
about food in the rough—wheat, corn and 
oats. But we also need in our strategic 
reserve tremendous quantities of food in 
more readily available forms—canned pork 
and gravy, perhaps, such as is now being 
purchased in millions of pounds for people 
in depressed areas, or the packaged rations 
used by our Armed Forces. | 

And we need this food strategically located 
in the perimeter areas of large centers of 
population. 

In past wars, we needed merely to ask 
the farmer to increase his acreage and the 
food was grown. After any nuclear attack, 
though man may escape an attack, our 
bountiful land may become, in fact, a waste 
land. 

Is it, then, anything less than simple cau- 
tion to provide a strategic reserve of grain 
and fiber and milk and meat properly 
stored? 

Has any administration given proper con- 
sideration to how far ahead of Russia we 
are in what should be strategic reserves of 
food? Until that has been done, I for one | 
cannot go along with proposals for cutting 
back acreage. 

Let us never forget that we are faced with 
a threat—not merely to our cities and our 
farms and our industry—but to our very ex- 
istence. 

We can rebuild structures of stone and 
wood. We can fabricate new machine tools’ 
and erect factories. But the ultimate win- 
ner in any conflict will be the population 
that survives—and it must eat to survive. 


Children Handicapped by Deafness 
SPEECH 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the Members of the House for their 
favorable action yesterday on H.R. 9011. 
My interest has been so deep for this 
particular cause that I have submitted 
my own bill, H.R. 5623, for the train- 
ing of special teachers for children 
handicapped by speech and/or hearing 
impairments. | 

From the research I have done on the 
current ability of our schools and com- 
munities to properly care for and train 
these children, it is obvious that there 
are serious shortages that prevent the 
proper training of these young people 


| 
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who could be more useful to themselves 
and their communities if they received 
the special instruction they require. 

I am anxious for this shortage of 
specially trained teachers of the deaf, 
pathologists, and audiologists to be cor- 
rected and augmented by a Federal pro- 
gram of assistance. The program I 
have proposed will be of the grant-in- 
aid variety and would be administered 
by the Commissioner of Education in 
coordination with accredited training 
institutions. Since the encouragement 
of these specially trained teachers can- 
not be fostered at the local level, it is 
imperative that the Government take 
steps to help, not by gifts, but by as- 


sistance that will be matched by par- 


ticipating training institutions. 

This problem is not theoretical. Its 
severity cannot be ignored. The situa- 
tion is revealed in the experience over 
the years. In the past, it has been nec- 
essary for schools such as the Governor 
Baxter State School for the Deaf, in 
Portland, Maine, to obtain retired teach- 
ers, to get extensions for older teachers 
as they come to the normal retirement 
age, and to get teachers from the public 
school system who do not have this very 
vital specialized training. 

It is obvious that this is detrimental to 
our handicapped children who are so de- 
serving of this help. 

Other programs have been tried, such 
as scholarships, but even this has not 
been sufficient to maintain the necessary 
staff members qualified for this work. 

It is my belief that recruitment must 
come on a national level to fulfill these 
teaching needs. Schools for the deaf are 
under a tremendous pressure to obtain 
these specialized teachers because of our 
expanding population. Federal assist- 
ance for training these people is des- 
perately needed. 

The key to this problem is simply that 
there are not enough trained teachers to 
deal with speech and hearing impair- 
ments. The public school systems can- 
not handle the problems and needs of 
these handicapped children, and the lo- 
cal communities cannot or will not sup- 
ply the funds to attract the number of 
teachers required. 

This bill provides our handicapped 
children with the opportunity to help 
themselves to become more useful and 
valuable citizens because this legislation 
assists in providing them with a proper 
education under the guidance of expert 
instructors. 

These children are depending upon us 
to help them. I am proud mat we have 
not let them down. 


Remaking the Constitution? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


| OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
- pendix of the Recorp an article by Con- 
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stantine Brown, entitled “Remaking the 
Constitution?” 'This article appeared in 
the September 11, 1961, issue of the 
Evening Star and provides much food 
for thought. 

It may be difficult for some of us to 
understand, but there are many in the 
world today who seriously question the 
practicality of adherence to the basic 
truths which most of us have consid- 
ered the very cornerstone of our form 
of government and our religion. 

The article follows: 


REMAKING THE CONSTITUTION ?—BELIEF THAT 
Ir SHOULD BE MApDE EASIER FOR PEOPLE 
To Be Lep Is QUESTIONED 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome, ITraLty.—Working abroad affords a 
reporter more time to read and refiect than 
when he is in the maelstrom of Washing- 
ton’s political turmoil. And a small news 
item sent by a friend or reader can provide 
food for such reflection. 

Once upon a time—not long ago—funda- 
mental, basic truths were considered the 
foundations upon which were built our 
laws, the dogmas of our churches, and our 
code of ethics. But recently a clique of 
social scientists has convinced a number of 
intellectuals and politicians basic 
truths are “absolutes” which should be 
viewed with an open and inquiring mind. 
And, it is contended, “absolutes,” such as 
the Ten Commandments, belief that God is 
truth, and the moral standards accepted 
over many generations, hamper our thinking 
apparatus. 

It is no wonder then that our Constitu- 
tion has fallen into the category of an “ab- 
solute,” which, it is said, is hampering the 
President in both foreign and domestic af- 
fairs. To us who have spent a lifetime of 
trying, as well as we could, to live by the 
Ten Commandments, to fear God (that’s just 
the trouble with God, say the new theorists; 
God breeds unnecessary fear) and firmly be- 
lieve in the Constitution and the greatness 
of our Nation, it comes somewhat as a shock 
that our Constitution is now up for reap- 
praisal, reexamination and possible funda- 
mental revisions. 

The first trial balloon went up on June 9, 
1960. It was released by Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
former chief of U.N.’s WHO, and until re- 
cently president of the World Federation of 
Mental Health and vice president of the 
World Association of World Federalists. He 
was addressing a session honoring World 
Mental Health Year at Atlantic City when 


he sent up this balloon which apparently 


attracted little attention in America. 
According to a small news item in the 


Washington Evening Star, this internation-— 


ally Known psychiatrist is reported to have 
said, “Dependence on the obsolete Constitu- 
tion of the United States is a form of magic 
Americans must give up to survive in the 
nuclear age.” This item goes on to say that 
“the United States is hamstrung by the 
almost 200-year-old document in the con- 


duct of foreign affairs * * * the Constitu- 


tion is regarded as a sacred book, he noted. 
*To criticize it is like saying to a Fundamen- 
talist Baptist that the Bible is out of date.’ 
* * * Dr. Chisholm explained he doesn’t 
think the Constitution should be scrapped 
but it certainly should be amended.” 

The only ripple this news item caused at 
the time was one feeble letter of protest to 
the editor of the Star. 

But the idea, propounded by this Canadian 
did not die; its roots grew while we slept. 
A reader in California was kind enough to 
send to your reporter in Rome some. clip- 
pings from the San Francisco Chronicle, 
News-Call Bulletin, Palo Alto Times, and 
the Examiner of July 28 and 29 which re- 
ported a televised speech of Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT before the Cubberly education con- 
ference at Stanford University. As one item 


, “Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, today urged Americans to 
face the possibility that basic changes in 
our constitutional system may be needed 
to meet the needs of the 20th century * * *. 
The President is ‘hobbled in his task of lead- 
ing the American people to consensus and 
concerted action by the restrictions of power 
imposed on him by a constitutional system 


designed for an 18th century agrarian so- 


ciety far removed from the centers of world 
power, he said.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the power- 
ful Senate Foreign Relations Committee, has 
apparently been convinced that the Ameri- 
can public, besides going to the polling 
machines, is no longer capable of conducting 
its own affairs. The reports quoted him as 
saying that strong Presidental power is 
needed, for only the President can rise 
above parochialism and private measures 
and hope to overcome the excess and inade- 
quacies of public opinion. 

Another California paper reported him as 
saying that both the constitutional reforms 
and the relinquishment of sovereignty are 


necessary if the United States is to win in © 


its competition with Russia. Public opinion 
must be educated and led, he is quoted as 
saying. 

Senator FULBRIGHT might be able to con- 
vince some Americans that this is so, but he 
is sadly lacking in understanding of our 
European allies when he is reported to have 
said that “The North Atlantic nations, with 
their common values as well as enemies, 
must surrender far more of their jealously 
guarded sovereignty than they have already 
done and press forward with the develop- 
ment of supernational institutions.” ; 

Nowhere will he find a stronger sentiment 
for nationalism and sovereignty than among 
the NATO nations. It is a mistake to be- 
lieve that they abandoned one iota of their 


sovereignty when they joined either the. 
military-political NATO alliance or their 


political-economic Common Market. Cooper- 
ation with other nations with like interests 
does not mean that they are one-worldists. 
Quite the contrary. 

Somehow or other, American public opin- 
ion, despite its it-can’t-happen-here atti- 
tude, has suddenly awakened to the many 
inroads our enemy has made in our Nation. 
And this awakening seems to have pushed 
the panic button among some policymakers 
in Washington. One Capital reporter re- 
cently wrote, citing the alarm in official 
circles, “Americans are increasingly in a to- 
heck-with-prudence mood.” He goes on to 
write that the proportion of people who 
think this is sizable, ‘‘and it has certain im- 
portant perils for President Kennedy.” 

This item draws attention back to Sen- 
ator FULBRIGNHT’s Stanford University speech. 
Is it considered by some of the new ideolog- 
ists who want to remake America from the 
Constitution up, that since public opinion 
refuses to follow the line of appeasement 
toward Soviet Russia and international com- 
munism and is hewing more to old-fash- 
ioned patriotic beliefs, the Constitution 
must be amended so that the President will 
have the power to educate and lead the 
people as propounded by Senator FuLDRIGHT. 


Tribute to Senator Aiken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Barre-Montpelier, Vt., Times- 
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1961 
Argus published an article by Dr. Albert 


Norman which is a tribute to my dis- 


tinguished senior colleague. 

This tribute brings to focus the many 
fine qualities which he possesses and the 
pride which Vermont takes in her 


senior Senator. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 


article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AIKEN: VERMONT’S PROFILE OF Couracs | 

(By Dr. Albert Norman) 


Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.—Isaiah 1: 17. 

I like to think of Grorce D. AIKEN, US. 
Senator from Vermont, as New England’s 
George Norris. 

Yet I never met the Senator but once. I 
met the Senator about a year or two or s0 
ago in Montpelier quite by chance, while 
waiting in the office of a physician of high 
repute. I can recall nothing special that 
we talked about. It could have been the 
weather; it could not have been women, for 
I am too old and the Senator too honorable. 

I was impressed, however: the stocky fig- 
ure; the large, bold features; the luster in 
the steel-blue eyes; the bounteous mind; 
the serious but kindly mien. | 

For much longer still have I admired the 


Senator’s politics: in scope imposing, in my 


opinion; impressive for strength and accu- 
mulated momentum; large by comparison 
with other, typical, men of politics; of a 
quality of heart, it seems to me, that always 
has enabled men—and ennobled them—to 
face the moral risks of life with moral valor. 

I gain the impression that in her senior 
Senator Vermont prides herself. And the 
Nation is not ashamed. 


SPEAKS FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Not sumptuous, Vermont is, in the main, 
an agricultural society. No one need apol- 
ogize, for she is moderate in temper and 
pursuit. Her old, yet viable tradition— 
elsewhere, unfortunately, under attack— 
gives the State a sounder social stability and 
her internal politics, even at its worst, a 
lighter hue; not perfect harmony—heaven 
forbid—just less of that severity and passion 
that is to be found where more extreme 
points of view and interest compete for 
power. Vermont’s agricultural interest has 
much of the 19th century’s Populist tradi- 
tion in it: “free soil,” common man’s tradi- 
tion—the tradition of social justice. 

Senator AIKEN, I believe, is its spokesman. 

Merely by way of illustration: as recently 
as last month he led in a Senate contest 
against jeopardizing the right of farmers 
to act together effectively through their co- 
operatives in purchasing and marketing their 
products. It does not require a ton of brains 
to get the meaning of this, to find out on 
which side of the fence the Senator stood 
up to be counted. In 1956 he argued on the 
Senate floor against high rigid price sup- 
ports, which would, he said, make the 
farmers less prosperous. Furthermore, un- 
less the farmer took matters into his own 
hands and stopped relying on Government 
Officials to work out his salvation he will 
never get his full share of the national in- 
come. He blamed rigid price supports for 
the decline of the dairy farmer’s lot, because 
the reduced available supply has led to the 
use of dairy substitutes. Flexible supports, 
the Senator contended, would increase the 
consumption of milk, for example. 


HE SPEAKS FOR VERMONT 


And so he spoke for Vermont—for the 
main body of her people. And so he spoke 
on other issues as well. 
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Without going into the merits of public 


_versus private electric power—there is much 
to be said for both sides under given con- 


ditions—Senator AIKEN, if I am not mis- 
taken, champions the cause of Norris, the 
great Nebraska Republican, father of TVA. 
Where the choice is clearly between rigid 
proprietary-managerial control-ownership 
and the broader body politic, our senior 
Senator would, I feel, choose the latter, 
whereas someone else might not. 

Although it would be grossly impertinent 
of anyone to belabel our Senator, I would not 
hesitate a moment to express my conviction 
that he is a liberal Republican or, to put it 
differently, a liberal conservative or a con- 
servative of liberal, or broad rather than 
narrow views and feelings. 


CONCERN FOR MANKIND 


A deep and abiding concern for humanity 
is clearly discernible in much of what Sena- 
tor AIKEN says and does. Humanitarianism, 
the long lost sentiment, survives and thrives 
in him as it does among the great body of 
folk, luckily untouched by the coarse strands 
of modern positivist philosophy. In a solu- 
tion of both national and international prob- 
lems humanitarianism cannot be ruled out, 
until war is forced upon us as an arbiter. 
Even then, the laws of humanity apply. 
Internationally, Senator AIKEN said in 1957, 
our policy should be dedicated to the search 
for a formula for lasting peace without sac- 
rificing the requirements of our growing de- 
fense needs. 

Despite its largely agricultural complex- 
ion, Vermont is slowly moving toward a more 
complex society resulting from industrial- 
ism. However much desirable it may be, 
industrialism is bound to be accompanied 
by the problems that have plagued every in- 


dustrial society since the industrial revolu- 


tion first came to England, unless social 
statesmanship like that of Victorian Eng- 
land and progressive-Republican (Theodore 
Roosevelt) and liberal-Democratic (Wil- 
son-F. D. Roosevelt - Truman - Kennedy) 
America succeeds in preventing an extreme 
concentration of power on either side of the 
industrial scale. 


EARTHLY ANGELS ARE FEW 


In line with his interest in the people on 
the lower rungs of life, our senior Senator 


. recently supported an extension, rather than 


limitation, of minimum wages. 

No man is faultless. Few women, I am 
told, are impeccable. There are, in other 
words, no angels this side of heaven. 

So that whatever our revered Senator’s 
faults and whatever his vote on certain is- 
sues, there is no question in my own mind, 
though in fairness to others there might 
legitimately be in theirs, that he speaks the 
majority conscience of Vermont. 

Without men of moral courage and of 
generous and noble heart, this State, this 
Nation—indeed the world—would be, as the 
prophet Isaiah says (Isaiah 1: 30), “as an oak 
whose leaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath 
no water.” 


Give on Berlin Sure—What To Give Is 
| Thorn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have an article by Chalmers M. Roberts, 
which appeared in the September 10 
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issue of the Washington Post, and which 
is entitled “Give on Berlin Sure: What 
To Give Is Thorn,” printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

GIVE ON BERLIN SuRE—WuHaT To Give Is 
THORN 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


The apparent stepping up of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s fall crisis timetable has’ had 
a jolting effect in Washington. But once 
the Berlin border was physically sealed and 
the nuclear test ban moratorium was 
junked, the focus of American policy dis- 
cussion returned to where it long has been: 
how to find an answer to Khrushchev’s 
relentless demands for a new status for be- 
leaguered West Berlin, including access: to 
and from the city. 

It is worth surveying the problem in some 
of its larger aspects now that the tempo of 
crisis has been increased and as two neutral- 
ist leaders are about to arrive here to plead 
with President Kennedy that he be “rea- 
sonable” in the face of Khrushchev’s seem- 
ing intransigeance. 

THE FISHING IS POOR 


American tactics up to now can be divided 
into two parts. First, since the Kennedy- 
Khrushchev meeting at Vienna in June, 
efforts have been made to convince the So- 
viet Union that Mr. Kennedy not only has 
the weapons but the will to use them 
against Russia if it comes to war. This ef- 
fort has taken the form of warning words 
and publicized actions in beefing up Amer- 
ican military power, especially nonnuclear 
capabilities. 

Second. American officials have sought to 
discover Khrushchev’s minimal demands. 
This is the objective of Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson’s current inquiries in Moscow. 
It will be Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s ob- 
jective when, he hopes, he talks with So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko at the 
United Nations next week. 

So far, however, diplomatic probings have 
been close to fruitless and the old hands in 
dealing with Moscow would be amazed if 
Gromyko told Rusk the time of day. More 
likely, the gloomier diplomats figure, not 
until a Kennedy-Khrushchev summit meet- 
ing later this year will the Soviet hand the 
discernible. 

Moscow’s way of doing business is to put — 
up a stiff front, take a self-righteous pose 
and then drop some hints in odd places to 
indicate its real bargaining position. So far 
chess have been few of the latter. 

A QUESTIONABLE FEELER 

One hint was picked up in West Berlin a 
week ago by the New York Herald Tribune’s 
Gaston Coblenz. He reported a private So- 
viet suggestion that some form of inter- 
national air traffic organization could serve 
as an intermediary between the Western 
powers and East Germany in a new agree- 
ment on Western air passage across that 
puppet state. 

As Coblenz said, this could be a way of 
sugar coating future East German sover- 
eignty over the air routes. But such hints 
are often repudiated by the Soviet Union. 
They form only a tantalizing clue to what in 
the end turns out to be Moscow’s real posi- 
tion. 

Incidentally, President Kennedy has said 
that “no summit between East and West is 
useful unless the groundwork has been laid 
beforehand which will insure some success.” 
Former President Eisenhower said much the 
same thing. But it now seems probable 
that Mr. Kennedy, like General Eisenhower | 
before him, will nonetheless go to a summit 
without any substantial prior groundwork 
and without any real indications of success. 


| 
| 
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The many months of cogitation here on 
the Berlin problem have by now produced 
some major themes. First of all, there is 
general agreement that Ehrushchev wants 
an agreement without having a war but 
that he is willing to go to the brink to get 
it. While there is some talk that Khru- 
shchey is acting from internal Communist 
bloc weakness as well as from nuclear 
weapons strength, the predominant view is 
that he believes the balance of power has 
so shifted in his favor that now is the time 
to claim some major fruits from it. 

Given this assumption, it follows that some 
new East-West arrangement is inevitable. 
What, then, to seek? 

American officials say privately that they 
can see some advantages in a settlement 
which would clarify the status of Berlin and 
of Western access to it. Despite the loud 
public claims of Western access rights, not 
all of these rights are clearly documented. 

The record is indeed so fuzzy that the So- 
viets have been able to destroy their legal 
basis in many minds. In effect, certain 
rights exist more as a result of years of So- 
viet acquiesence than from any explicit So- 
viet words in formal documents. — 

It also is recognized here that many quar- 
ters, both inside and outside the West, see 
merit in the Soviet contention that World 
~ War II is long over and that the West should 
not try to stand indefinitely on its wartime 


occupation rights. 
OLD HANDS RELUCTANT 


Those diplomats and officials who have > 


lived longest with the Berlin controversy 
are generally most loath to abandon these 
old positions. Some of the recently arrived 
New Frontiersmen are inclined to argue that 
here, indeed, is an opportunity to put West 
Berlin on a better longtime basis. 

Events, however, are forcing the Kennedy 
administration to face up to a series of 
dilemmas involved in the Berlin issue. 

The President and Rusk have made West 
Berlin a symbol of Western resistance to 
Communist enroachment. There have been 
many warnings against Soviet “salami’’ 
tactics, the practice of slicing away the 
Western position in West Berlin. In effect, 
the flag has been nailed so high on the West 
Berlin mast that any alteration in the city’s 
status would seem to many the equivalent 
of a Western retreat. — 

The President is very aware of this. He 
feels that if the United States appeared to 
be caving in on Berlin, it would not be long 
before the neutrals began to make their 
own private arrangements with Moscow. 
Hence, assuming that some “give” will be 

of the West to get a new Berlin 
status, the details of what is offered Khru- 
shchev are of the utmost importance in Mr. 
Kennedy's mind. 

That some “give” is inevitable, no one 
here doubts; it is the price of inherently 
exposed and therefore weak Western geo- 
graphic posture in West Berlin. 

The President and Rusk have stressed that 
the “heart of the matter,” to use Rusk’s 
phrase, is threefold: the right of Western 
military units to be in West Berlin; the free- 
dom of both military and civilian access to 
and from West Berlin, and the viability of 
the city of West Berlin. 

During the abortive 1959 East-West con- 
ference on Berlin, the Western nations of- 
fered to limit their troops, agreed not to 
introduce nuclear weapons and said they 
would curtail their propaganda and intelli- 
gence activities there. Now the Commu- 
nists are hollering for an end to what they 
call Western espionage, sabotage and propa- 
peg activities, including the silencing of 

RIAS (Radio in the American Sector), the 
lone voice of truth which can be heard in 
East Germany. 

The Communists doubtless were encour- 
aged to demand all this by Mr. Kennedy’s 
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statement in his July 25 radio-TV speech of 
“our readiness to remove any actual irri- 
tants in West Berlin.” To the Soviets, the 
list of “irritants” is all-inclusive. 

In retrospect, some diplomats now are 
saying, it would have been wiser to have 
removed some of these “irritants” as a uni- 
lateral Western action during the period of 
relative East-West calm over Berlin earlier 
this year. But it was not done; the State 
Department never recommended it. Any 

in a new agreement with Moscow 
thus will be labeled “concessions” both by 
the President’s political opponents at home 
and by Communist propagandists around 
the globe. 

Finally, Rusk is determined to do what 
his predecessors failed to do: to keep secret 
until the bargaining table the Western 
“fall-back” positions; that is, the maximum 
the West is willing to concede to Moscow. 

This secrecy so far seems to have been 
wrapped more around an absence of policy 
than around any hard and fast decisions 
on fall-back positions. But in the end, it 
will mean a certain sense of shock to the 
West if and when concessions are revealed. 

But when all of this has been said, the 
question of specific policies remains. This 
the Big Four Western foreign ministers will 
have to tackle when they gather here 
Thursday. At least three major factors 
have been under intense discussion in 
Washington. 

One is the problem of de facto recognition 
of East Germany. A major Khrushchev aim 
is to stabilize this shaky puppet regime; a 
big step in that direction was the closure 
of the Berlin border, which stopped the 
flow of refugees from that unhappy land. 

But Ehrushchev wants the West to recog- 
nize his puppet and he is using the Berlin 
issue as a lever to force it. He says that 
once he signs a peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, the Western Powers will have to deal 
with that regime if they want a new agree- 
ment on access to West Berlin. 

The American face is flatly opposed to 
any formal (de jure) recognition of East 
Germany and Khrushchev appears to accept 
that. But more and more there is a will- 
ingness here to accept East Germany’s exist- 
ence as a fact and to deal with it whenever 
such diplomatic intercourse is necessary; 
that is, to grant de facto recognition. After 
all, it is argued by some, we deal de facto 
to some degree at least with Red China. 

The core of the problem, however, is the 
effect of recognition on West Germany. For 
one of Khrushchev’s aims is to have the West 
deal with East Germany as a symbol that 
there are now and for the indefinite future 
will be two German nations, East and West. 
To grant de jure recognition would be to 
accept Khrushchev’s contention formally; to 
deal with East Germany de facto would be 
interpreted as close to the same thing. 

American Officials have been unable to 
come to grips with this problem with West 
German Officials because of the elections 
there next Sunday. But once the voting is 
over, the issue will have to be faced. The 
question then will be whether the shock of 
the Berlin border, closing plus Khrushchev’s 
nuclear blackmail will bring West German 


- acceptance of a new policy of Gealing with 


East Germany. 


Some way of sweetening such a conces-_ 


sion, something akin to the rumored Soviet 
idea of working through an international air 
traffic organization, for example, might pro- 
vide an answer. 

West Germany today has considerable 
dealings with East Germany, including a 
trade agreement which includes the right of 
passage for West German civil traffic down 
the autobahn to West Berlin. But the 
psychological hump of direct American-East 
German negotiations would be something 
else again. 

A second factor under discussion here is 
Khrushchey’s longtime demand that the 
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West formally accept the Oder-Neisse line, 
provisionally set by the Allies and Russia in 
wartime, as the final border between East 
Germany and Poland. French President 
Charles de Gaulle already has publicly ac- 
cepted it. But West Germany today in- 
cludes millions who formerly lived in the 
old German lands east of that line and it 
has been considered political suicide for any 
West German politician to accept it as final. 

In any East-West agreement, however, the 
line probably will be accepted. There is no 
disposition outside West Germany to make 
a great fight to leave the border issue open. 

There are some reports, however, that in 
any East-West negotiations the West will 
bring up the Rumanian, Hungarian, and Bul- 
garian peace treaties and perhaps the post- 
war accords on Poland. The argument, it 
is said, would be that the West will no 
longer continue to wink at the Communist 
disregard of the obligations those agreements 
inclade, among them free elections. 

This idea amounts, some believe, to an 
effort to swap the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, including acceptance of the Oder- 
Neisse line, for something akin to the status 
quo in West Berlin. The efficacy of this idea 
is, however, doubtful. 

Finally, there is a search going on for 
ways and means of reaching some agree- 
ment on what is vaguely termed “European 
security.” It long has been felt here that to 
negotiate only over West Berlin means only 
Western concessions; hence the negotiations 
should be broadened. 

There have been several fruitless East- 


West exercises on the security theme, fruit- 


less because the Soviet aim has been to have 
American troops pulled out of West Ger- 
many as part of a demilitarization scheme. 
American policy has accepted as valid West 
Germany’s demand that it be treated as an 
equal partner within the NATO framework. 

To agree to a special status for West Ger- 
many in some European security arrange- 
ment, the argument goes, would be to loosen 
that strong and virile nation’s ties to the 
West. 

But this sort of question cannot be re- 
solved until the American Government and 
its allies resolve the fundamental issues, es- 
pecially that of de facto recognition of East 
Germany and what it might entail. 

Despite the many months of cerebration 
here on the Berlin issue, President Kennedy 
has been unhappy about some of the staff 
work. He himself has delved into the re- 
motest corners of the problem in a way his 
predecessor left to his Secretary of State and 


others. The best that can be said is that 


while Mr. Kennedy has not found the an- 
swer, he certainly has been trying. And he 
hasn’t had any cooperation from Khru- 
shchev. 

As to the outlook ahead, it would be 
risky to say more than it is likely to be a 
very cold fall and winter with the world’s 
vision obscured by a storm of Communist 
verbiage mixed with nuclear thunderbolts 
designed to weaken Western nerves. What 
the picture will be when the clouds lift is 
beyond conjecture. 


Darien Group Sends Masasines and 
Books to Readers Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
OF 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
keys to peace: between nations is mutual 


JUST SHORT OF WAR 
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understanding. This is not easy to ob- 
tain on a government-to-government 
level. Official exchanges between gov- 
ernments all too often obscure the 
true moods and feelings of the people 
those governments represent. Were 
these true feelings really known they 
would have to be recognized by the gov- 
ernments and reflected in official poli- 
cies. Personal contact between citizens 
of different countries is undoubtedly the 
most effective way of reaching interna- 
tional understanding, but this is very 


_ difficult to do on a significant scale. An- — 
other way is through an exchange of lit- 


erature which accurately portrays the 
moods and feelings of each country. 
There is in my district, a dedicated 
group of volunteer women, organized as 
the Darien Book Aid Plan, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, which has_ sent 
thousands of American books and mag- 
azines overseas since its formation in 
1949. I would like to take this oppor- 


tunity to salute the work this organiza- 


tion is doing and to draw to it the atten- 
tion of other Members of Congress in 
the hope that this approach may spread 
to many other parts of the country. In 
this connection, I submit for the REcorpD 
a recent article on the Darien group, 
which appeared in the New York Times: 


DarRIEN GROUP SENDS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 
TO READERS ABROAD 


(By Richard H. Parke) 


DaRIEN, CONN., September 6.—From an 
abandoned firehouse on the Boston Post 
Roads here, thousands of books and maga- 
zines are being sent abroad to further in- 
ternational understanding. 

The project is being carried on by nearly 
100 Fairfield County women volunteers un- 
der the auspices of the Darien Book Aid 
Plan, Inc., a nonprofit group founded in 
1949. An old barn at the rear of the fire- 
house is being remodeled to provide addi- 
tional space. | 

The books and magazines, all donated, are 
packed in 70-pound cartons and shipped to 
U.S. Information Agency centers for presen- 
tation to individuals, libraries, schools, and 
colleges. 

In addition, the women fulfill personal re- 
quests for reading matter—some from resi- 
dents of Communist countries. Not long ago 
a man in Hungary wrote that he had read 
about the “earthworm industry’’ in the 
United States. 

“I would like some books on it,” he said, 
adding wryly, “though I know if it is suc- 
cessful here, it, too, will become national- 
ized.” 

Mrs. John W. Barnes, president of the Book 
Plan, succeeded in Anding two books on the 
subject for him. 

A grateful Polish woman wrote in broken 
English in acknowledgement of a book she 
had requested. 

“I wish American people easier to an un- 
derstanding. Please forget me not. Bless- 
ings and goodby.” 

A resident of Tanganyika, East Africa, said 
he had refused some books from Cairo, 
Egypt, because they contained “false doc- 
trines.”’ 

“I believe in democracy and nothing else,” 
he declared. 

Wednesday and Thursday are workshop 
days at the former firehouse. Teams of wom- 
en preparee the books and magazines for 
shipment, a task that begins with a careful 
sorting and ends when each magazine or book 
is stamped, “From Your Friend, Darien Book 
Aid Plan, Inc., Darien, Conn., USA.” 


_itors to Holy Hill. 
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Spiritual Life Spurs Wisconsin’s 
Residents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
years I have welcomed many opportu- 
nities to point with pride to outstanding 
features of my home State, Wisconsin— 
deep in the heart of America. Playing 
a significant role in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic, social and political life, I believe 
my State has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to its progress. 

Despite other major assets, however, 
our most important contribution con- 
tinues to be our people—a strong, sturdy, 
forward-looking, ambitious people, 


guided by high ideas and strong spiritual 


faith. Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel 
published a splendid special edition on 
progress in Wisconsin. Among the arti- 
cles was included a special feature by 
James M. Johnston, entitled “Spiritual 
Life Spurs Wisconsin’s Residents.” Re- 
flecting the integral role of faith in the 
lives of our people—symbolizing the sig- 
nificance of a wonderful spiritual heri- 


tage to all America—I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 


Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRITUAL LiFe SPURS WISCONSIN’ S RESIDENTS 

On any other hill, John Weitzer would 


have turned back long ago, for conquering 


this steep, winding roadway near Hubertus 
in southeastern Wisconsin represented lots 
of exercise for a man 82 years old. 

But Weitzer, widely known in West Allis 
business circles before his retirement a few 
years ago, kept right on. He has made the 
trip for the past 46 years. 

His wife and 43 relatives kept climbing, 
too. They realized that the shrines at the 
top of Holy Hill and the view of the sur- 
rounding countryside are well worth the 
effort. 

Weitzer is one of thousands of annual vis- 
Tourists of many religious 
persuasions flock to the Hill throughout the 
year, for the Discalced Carmelite Monastery, 
with its stations of the cross and famed 
chapel, have become national attractions 
over the years—just one of the many reli- 
gious traditions of Wisconsin. 

Spiritual life in the State grows at such 
shrines—as in the hundreds of crossroads 
houses of worship with tall steeples, and in 
the great cathedrals in Milwaukee, Madison, 
Green Bay, and other cities. 

Among the larger edifices, Wisconsin’s own 
Frank Lloyd Wright is represented, having 
designed the Unitarian Church at Madison, 
and the new Annunciation Greek Orthodox 
Church.on the northwest side of Milwau- 
kee. 

The church structures in Wisconsin rep- 
resent a multimillion-dollar outlay every 
year. The traditional Gothic style is being 
priced out of the market, but imported altars, 
stained glass windows and unique interior 
decorations keep the church construction 
totals high. 

At least two rural spots are centers of 
Protestant conclaves and worship. 
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Conference Point at Williams Bay, Lake 
Shore, in southern Wisconsin, draws dele- 
gates to a “Geneva School of Missions” every 
year. Also Council of Churches secretaries 
from all over the Nation gather at Confer- 
ence Point to talk shop each June. 

The other spot is the American Baptist _ 
Assembly at Green Lake, in the central part 
of the State. This is a year-round meeting 
place, with its heaviest activity during the 
summer. 

This year about 7,500 persons will attend 


$33 national conferences at Green Lake be- 


tween June and September. 

Some of these are the National Missions 
Conference, the Christian Writers and Edi- 
tors Conference, the Christian Education 
Workers’ Conference, the Recreation Lead- 
ers’ Laboratory, the Older Youth Confer- 
ence, the Citizenship Conference, etc. 

Some of the prominent speakers will be the 
Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg of St. Louis, 
former president of the National Council of 
Churches; Charles W. Ferguson, senior edi- 
tor of Reader’s Digest; Elizabeth Yates, au- 
thor; Dr. Roland E. Welseley, professor of 
journalism at Syracuse University; Dr. Jo- 
seph Sittler of Chicago, and Dr. J. Carter 
Swaim, Bible authority for the National 
Council of Churches. 

Wisconsin has 1,301,474 Roman Catholics 
in 5 dioceses. 

The Milwaukee archdiocese is the largest, 


headed by Archbishop William E. Cousins. 


The other dioceses are Green Bay, headed by 
Bishop Stanislaus V. Bona, and Bishop John 
B. Grellinger, auxiliary; La Crosse, by Bishop 
John P. Treacy; Madison, by Bishop William 
P. O’Connor, and Superior, by Bishop George 
A. Hammes, consecrated last year. 

Wisconsin also has active Jewish congrega- 
tions of the Orthodox, Reform and Conserva- 
tive branches. Congregations are auton- 
omous, submitting to no superior organiza- 
tion. They engage their own rabbis and own 
their own property. Milwaukee and Madi- 
son are large Jewish centers. 

Wisconsin has at least five large Lutheran 
groups, which will be reduced by one after 
1962, when our Augustana Lutherans will 
merge with the United Lutherans, repre- 
sented in Wisconsin by the Wisconsin con- 
ference, of which the Reverend Dr. Paul L. 
Roth, of Kenosha, is president. 

Missouri Synod Lutherans in Wisconsin are 
divided into north and south Wisconsin dis- 
tricts. So are the Wisconsin Synod Luther- 
ans, though the national headquarters of 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod is 
at Milwaukee. The Reverend Oscar J. Nau- 
mann is president. 

The new American Lutheran Church is 
is also divided into northern and southern 
districts in Wisconsin, as is the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

Three dioceses serve Wisconsin’s Epis- 
copalians: Milwaukee, headed by Bishop 
Donald H. V. Hallock; Eau Claire, by Bishop 
William Herstick, and Fond du Lac, by 
Bishop William Brady. 

Methodists are divided into eastern and 
western conferences. Bishop Ralph Taylor 
Alton of Madison, rounding out his first year 
of episcopacy, presides over both conferences. 

Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Assemblies of God, and Evangelical United 
Brethren, each have one State unit. The 
Reverend Ezra G. Roth is serving his last 
year as executive director of the Wisconsin 
Baptist State Convention before retirement. 

Other State executives are the Reverend 
Dr. William V. Longbrake of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin Presybterian Synod; the Reverend 
Dr. Jess Norenberg of Madison, Wisconsin 
Congressional Conference; the Reverend 
Darwin Heuser of Waupaca, the Wisconsin 
District of the Assemblies of oer and Bishop 
Harold R. Heininger of Fan , Evangelical 
United Brethren. 
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its 60th year. 


Cooperative Protestant work in the State 


headed 
Carl Stromberg of Madison. Ellis H. Dana 


- is executive vice president. 


Lutheran organizations knit the conyrega- 


-tions of their synods into one unit for 


charitable works. These include the 
Lutheran Welfare Society, now in its 25th 
year as a Wisconsin agency; the Lutheran 
Children’s Friend Society, in its 65th year, 
and the Lutheran Institutional Mission, in 


- Discrimination in the Peanut Support 


Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. R. POAGE 


| OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to clarify the misunderstanding 
about the differentials established by the 
Department of Agriculture between the 
support price of various types of peanuts, 
it should be understood that there are 
five major types of peanuts: The Virgin- 
ia type grown in Virginia and North 
Carolina; the Southwest Spanish type 


Mexico; the Southeast Spanish type 
grown in Georgia, Alabama and Florida; 
the Runner type also grown in Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida; and the Valencia 
type grown almost exclusively in New 
Mexico. 

Next, it should be understood that 
since the Commodity Credit Corporation 
support prices are expressed for each 
type in dollars per “average ton” of 
farmers’ stock or unshelled peanuts, no 
meaningful comparisons may be made 
between the support by types since the 
“average ton” of the various types are 
not comparable as to kernel content and 
quality. The meaningful price to the 
commercial user of peanuts is expressed 
in support per pound of sound mature 


_ kernels, for that is what the commercial 


buyer uses. The Virgina and Valencia 
types will contain a substantial percent 
of premium nuts which will sell for more 


- than the regular sound mature kernels. 


Likewise, all farmers’ stock peanuts will 
contain a small percentage of immature, 
split, or otherwise imperfect kernels. 
These imperfect nuts must naturally 
bring something considerably less than 
the sound mature kernels. 

For many years the runner type was 
recognized as an inferior peanut and was 
considered basically a hog feed. Over 
the years plant breeders have been able 
to develop runner peanuts until they 
now fully compete on even terms with 
other varieties in the commercial mar- 


Ket. In fact, they are preferred to other 


types by some users. The sheller who 
buys the farmers’ unshelled peanuts and 
processes them for the manufacturer 
pays for them principally on the basis 
of sound mature kernel content. The 
manufacturer buys peanuts, not by type 
of “average grade ton,” but on the basis 
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of shelled peanuts. In other words, the 
buyer of peanuts is not interested in the 
weight of unshelled—farmers’ stock— 
peanuts. What he wants to know is how 
many pounds of sound ma kernals he 
is buying. Of course, if he buys split, 
damaged or immature kernels, he ex- 
pects to pay a lesser price, no matter 
what the type of peanuts. 

For a number of years the Department 
has maintained two differentials in the 


support price about which there has been 


considerable argument. Southeastern 
Spanish type peanuts have in the past 
been supported at several dollars per ton 
of sound mature kernels higher than 
southwestern Spanish type peanuts of 
the same grade. This differential has 
gradually been reduced. Last year it was 
$2 per ton. This year it has been elimi- 
nated. The change has made south- 
eastern Spanish type peanuts more com- 
petitive with southwestern Spanish. 

At the same time, Runner peanuts 
have been supported at $9 per ton of 
sound mature kernels less than south- 
western Spanish peanuts of the same 
quality. This gives a very decided mar- 
keting advantage to the runner type 
peanuts. The commercial user can and 
in fact does buy the type of peanuts 
which gives him the largest amount of 
sound mature kernels for his money. 
Growers in the Southwest have con- 
tended that all differentials, except 
premiums for large nuts and nuts for 
roasting in the shell, should be abolished 
and supports should be based solely on 
what the processor actually buys—that 
is, sound mature kernels with a lesser 
competitive payment for other kernels. 
In this way, all types will compete fairly 
in the market. 

Representatives of the Southeast have 
realized that they enjoy an advantage in 
the market and have objected to equaliz- 
ing the differential between Runners and 
Southwest Spanish-type peanuts, but 
they asked for and secured an equaliza- 
tion of the differentials in support be- 
tween southeastern and southwestern 
Spanish-type peanuts. It is interesting 
to note that this adjustment was made 
the first of August in spite of the fact 
that the southeastern people success- 
fully argued with the Department that 
it was too late in the season to make any 
change in the differentials between Run- 
ner and Spanish-type peanuts. To the 
impartial observer this seems to be an 
unwarranted discrimination on the part 
of the Department in favor of the South- 
east. 

To make it clear just what the new 
support prices do, here is the picture. 


The support price per pound of sound 


mature kernels of peanuts is: 


Cents 
Southwestern Spanish type_-_-_-.---.-.- 15. 85 
Southeastern Spanish type... 15. 85 


Thus, it can be seen that the new sup- 
ports do not, as the Department’s news 
release indicates, continue the 1960 dif- 
ferential which existed between south- 
eastern and southwestern Spanish-type 
peanuts, but they do continue the differ- 
ential which has existed between the 
Runner-type and Spanish-type peanuts. 


September 12 
All that the Virginia-Carolina and the 


southwestern peanut producers and 


shellers are asking, since all of these pea- 
nuts go to the same end use, is that this 
differential be eliminated, just as the De- 
partment eliminated the differential be- 
tween the two types of Spanish peanuts. 
They are completely agreed that the Vir- 
ginia and high quality larger Valencia 
peanuts should receive a higher support 
price. A number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Virginia to Texas have 
introduced legislation to achieve this re- 
sult. Hearings were held by the Oilseed 
Subcommittee but due to the pressure 
of adjournment these hearings were not 
completed and will be continued early 
next session unless the Department shall 
in the meantime have equalized these 
supports. 

There seems to be some hope that this 
may happen because the Honorable 
Stephen Pace, spokesman for the south- 
eastern interests, stated in a letter of 
August 5 that “we had insisted at the 
last hearing, July 31, (3) that differen- 
tials should be fixed in the fall or first 
of each year,” and he added, “You will 
observe that the Under Secretary con- 
curs.”’ This would indicate that we could 
expect action before next session. 

As to the nature of the action which 
we can expect, we can only refer to the 
Department’s report on the bills for- 
warded to Chairman CooLrey over the 
Under Secretary’s signature on August 
24, 1961. 
stated “In the circumstances, and par- 
ticularly because the planting time for 
the 1961 crop was past, it did not seem 
wise to change substantially the differ- 
entials established for the prior crop.” 

At least if we are again denied equal 
treatment we will have to be given a new 
reason. 

The southwestern producers full well 
recognize the desirability of maintaining 
a united front in the peanut industry 
but they feel very strongly that this 
unity cannot be purchased at the price 
of acceptance of any differential between 
the support price of a pound of sound 
mature peanut kernels, whether these 


kernels come from a runner vine in the © 


Southeast or a Spanish bush in the 
Southwest. 


Prescription Drug Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in the New York 
Post of Sunday, September 10, 1961, 
comments in her column on the exces- 
sive prices of prescription drugs and the 
legislation proposed to correct condi- 
tions which have caused these prices. 
Her observations are most timely and 
provocative. I ask unanimous consent 
that the portion of Mrs. Roosevelt's 
column which deals with the subject of 
drugs be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD, 


In this report Mr. Murphy ; 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

I’ have long wanted to mention in this 
column the public debt of gratitude which 
I think we owe to the Senate’s Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee and its ener- 
getic chairman, Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee. 

Anyone who has had even a mild illness 
knows that the cost of drugs is alarmingly 
high, and year by year becomes more of & 
burden, especially to the lower income 
families. 

Modern drugs, like other advances in 
medicine and surgery, have meant that 
many more people are alive and well today 
than would have been a decade ago. Cer- 
tainly, we must be prepared to pay for the 
production and advancement of these life- 
saving drugs and techniques. 

I was shocked, however, by the revelations 
of eminent medical men before Senator 
KEFAUVER’S committee that price-fixing and 
monopolistic practices have raised the cost 
of drugs far above what is reasonable or 
necessary. 
I was deeply troubled also by testimony 
charging that hidden and serious dangers in 
drugs are not revealed in advertising or in- 
formation supplied even to doctors—that 


physicians have no reasonable way of evalu- 


ating the conflicting claims, the myriad 
names, and the bombardment of promotion- 
al material. | 

I was amazed to learn that drugs are often 
promoted and sold before adequate clinical 
trials have been performed so that patients 
very often serve as unwitting guinea pigs. 

Senator Kererauver and Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, 
have sponsored a drug industry antitrust 
bill (S. 1552) that will go a very long way 
toward correcting many of the abuses and 
deficiencies of current practice. This bill 
would have the effect of increasing com- 
petition and diminishing the temptation to 


_ fix prices. It would put teeth into the regu- 


lation and control of drug manufacture by 
the Food and Drug Administration. Most 
important, it would stimulate prescriptions 
by generic name through long overdue cen- 
tral control over the naming of drugs. 

Prescribing drugs by generic name was 
first advocated by the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Children of New York in its own 
intensive study of the impact of modern 
prescription drugs on the family budget, 
made some 3 years ago — to the Kefauver 
investigations. 


Labor Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which was 
broadcast in the public interest by radio 
and television station WBZ in Boston: 

LABOR Day 
(Delivered by Paul G. O'Friel, general 
manager, WBZ; James E. Allen, general 
manager, WBZ—TV) 
- Today we celebrate Labor Day. And ap- 
propriately enough there’s little public cere- 
mony to mark the occasion. Instead, either 
at home or off on a trip, most of us will 
Simply be enjoying the many pleasures of 
modern American living. 
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There are still shameful pockets of 
poverty across the country, but generally we 
Americans have never had it so good. Much 
of the credit for this ty and the 
time we have to enjoy it must go the Amer- 
ican labor movement. Perhaps the best 
tribute to those who started that movement 
is to enjoy the holiday to the hilt. 

But this is only 1 day of the year. With 
the great strides in our economy, average 
weekly work time has been cut drastically, 
from 70 hours down to 40 hours or less. The 
workweek has fallen from 6 days to 5, and 
some economists see the 3-day weekend in 
the not-too-distant future. Now there are 
holidays and leisure time for everyone 
throughout the year. 

We'd like to suggest today that the Amer- 
ican public use at least a portion of this new 
leisure time for the public good. This effort 
could well be regarded as our repayment to 
a society which has treated us so well. 

This ne can be made in many 
ways. 

There’s a great shortage of volunteer help 
in most of our communities today. People 
are badly needed to work in hospitals and 
homes for the aged, for various religious and 
civic organizations. They are needed to 
guide youngsters in groups such as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the YMCA. 

Nor should we overlook the political world. 
One of the problems confronting both local 
and State governments has been the lack 
of popular participation in politics. . The’ 
tendency in the past has been to let George 
do it, and our Georges unfortunately haven’t 
been doing it very well. We must all share 
responsibility in the democratic process. 
And this means more than just intelligent 


voting;-it requires continuing interest in the 


affairs of government, participation in polit- 
ical life. 

There's been increasing concern across the 
country about the lack of national purpose, 
the decline in our public and private moral- 
ity. It would be silly to look for a one- 
shot cure to these problems. But undoubt- 
edly they are based on selfishness. Improve- 
ment will come only when people start to 
think more of the needs of their com- 
munity and their fellow man. 

This is a challenge for us all on this Labor 
Day, 1961. 


The Pilot Who Led the Way to 
Hiroshima 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, bombs 
of destruction are so much in the lime- 
light these days that one’s mind cannot 
but turn back to the horror of Hiro- 
Shima. Our action there is something I 
have never accepted. 


Not too long afterward, when I was 
fiying across the Atlantic, sitting in the 
copilot’s seat with a young pilot. The 
pilot turned to me, and asked if I had 
sons, and if they had been in the war. 
And then very quietly said: - 

. As that is so, Mrs. Bolton, may I talk to 
you? I must talk to someone. 


And then he poured his heart out: 

We, a civilized Christian Nation, how 
could we a this unspeakable 
horror? 
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He said he woke up nights with it be- 
fore his eyes. 

I turned to him very quietly and said: 

Son, I feel as you do, particularly so for 
there was much information indicating that 
the Japanese had begun to come our way, 
and that in a week or so they would have 
asked for peace. 


_We talked a little of the man who flew 
the plane that dropped the bomb. Both 
of us dreaded what might be the after- 
effects upon him. I have just recently 
had sent to me a story from the National 
Guardian of March 27, 1961, under a by- 
line of Robert E. Light that answers the 
question of what has become of him. I 
hope everyone who sees this will read 
the tragic story of a loyal soldier who 
obeyed orders—orders that broke his 
heart, orders that haunt him day and 
night. These are things that should be 
brought to our attention as we —_ the 
immediate future. 

_ The article follows: 

Tue WHo THE Way To HrrosHIMA— 

THe STrory or CLaupE EATHERLY: Con- 

SCIENCE OF MAN CONFINED 


The truth is that.society simply cannot ac- 
cept the fact of my guilt without at the 
same time recognizing its own far deeper 
guilt——CLaupe R. EATHERLY, August 1959. 

(By Robert E. Light) 

Fourteen years ago Maj. Claude R. Eatherly 
returned to Texas a-war hero. He was ac- 
claimed as the reconnaissance plane pilot - 
who gave the go-ahead signals for the atomic 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Today he is a patient fn the psychiatric 
ward of the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in Waco, Tex., adjudged insane and 
committed by a county court. : 

For a decade Eatherly was racked by the 
memory of the hundreds of thousands he 
had helped to kill. He wrote to the sur- 
vivors of Hiroshima begging forgiveness. At 
home he rejected the hero’s mantle and 
sought society’s punishment by a series of 
crudely committed crimes from forgery to 
burglary. When he was committed to the 
hospital January 14, psychiatrists concluded 
that he was suffering from a guilt complex. 
The treatment presumably will be directed 
toward ridding him of guilt feelings. 

NEVER AGAIN 


But it is clear from Eatherly’s wetelin 
that he is not insane. He seems to have 
come to understand what has tormented him 
and how best to expiate his sin. He said 
last year that he never expected “to do 
another antisoeial act again.” He hopes to 
“lend influence teward peace, to end nuclear 
buildup, to safeguard the rights of all peapes, : 
regardless of race, color, or creed.” 

It has been suggested that the Air Force 
intervened to keep him confined. But there 
is also a move for reexamination of Eatherly 
by an international panel of psychiatrists— 
a move initiated by Austrian philosopher Dr. 
Guenther Anders. 

THE BEGINNING 


In 1945 Eatherly «as one of a group of 
“superpilots” assembled for a secret mission 
in the 509th Composite Group on Tinian 
Island in the Marianas. Each had a top serv- 
ice record and had passed a thorough secu- 


rity check. None knew the precise nature of 


the assignment. 

Newsweek (May 25, 1959) said that Eath- 
erly was “an enlistment-poster figure then: 
A tall, sun-burned wavy-haired Texan, care- 
free and convivial on the ground, calm and 
stable in the air.” 

In its decision to drop the bomb, according 
to the book “No High Ground” by Fletcher 
Knebel and Charles W. Bailey II, the US. 
high command sought a target which would 
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“include both a military installation and 
surrounding houses and buildings suscep- 
tible to maximum blast damage.” Target 
cities were limited to Hiroshima, Kokura, 
and Nagasaki, in that order of priority. 
BOMB PRIMARY | 


At 1:37 a.m. on August 6, 1945, three B—29 
weather scout planes took off for the target 
cities. Eatherly flew the Straight Flush over 
Hiroshima with orders to radio the bomb- 
carrying Enola Gay if weather conditions 
were favorable for :. bombing. Only the 
Enola Gay crew knew of the atom bomb; 
Eatherly knew only that the raid was some- 

th special. 
roy 7:09 a.m. the Straight Flush reached 

Hiroshima. A cloud bank rimmed the city, 
but there was a clear hole with a diameter 
of more than 10 miles. At 7:25 Eatherly 
radioed the Enola Gays “Advice. Bomb 

.’ An hour later the first atomic 
bomb exploded in anger fell on Hiroshima. 
Enola Gay copilot Capt. Robert A. Lewis, on 
seeing the mushroom cloud said: “My God, 
what have we done?” The answer was later 
tabulated: 78,150 dead, 37,425 injured, 13,083 


Three days later Eatherly flew the same 
mission over Nagasaki. He also flew recon- 
naissance missions over the cities with in- 
struments to record the damage. 

THE HERO HOME 

Eatherly resigned his commission in 1947, 
after 7 years in service and returned to 
Texas. He was acclaimed and publicized as 
a national hero. But his wife said he used 


to wake up at night screaming, “Bail out, 


bail out.” 

His anguish increased when his wife suf- 
fered of malformed fetuses in 
1947 and 1948. Subsequent tests indicated 
that many of his sperm cells had become 
peculiarly malformed. 

Two daughters were eventually born to 
the Eatherlys, one in 1950 and the other in 
1954, but both were found to have a rare 
blood disease similar to pernicious anemia. 
Blood tests at the time showed that Eatherly 
suffered from the same blood ailment. 

Before Eatherly resigned his commission, 
he had participated in atomic bomb tests at 
Bikini; after one such test his plane had been 
isolated and washed down. But no one had 
ever told him that he might have been ex- 
posed to radiation. 

In 1950 Eatherly began to wander around 
the South and Southwest. He was drinking 
heavily. He was arrested in New Orleans, 
Beaumont, and Houston, on charges of for- 
gery, robbery, and and entering. 
Police and courts were lenient because he was 
a “war hero.” 

Nine times Eatherly entered the Waco VA 
hospital as a volunteer patient. In April 
1959, he told Dr. O. P. Constantine: “I feel I 
killed all those people at Hiroshima.” While 
he was out of the hospital on a 90-day trial 
period in 1956, he and another patient were 
questioned about a series of robberies. 
Eatherly said: “I don’t know why we did it. 
We didn’t need the money.” 


A CLASSIC CASE 


Eatherly twice attempted suicide. Waco 
psychiatrists described his case as “neurosis 
with psychotic manifestati and “a classic 
guilt complex.” 

One psychiatrist said that “he has sought 
the punishment of society by acts which 
would bring down its wrath. “But,” he 
added, “the role of therapy is to get at the 
predisposing factors—Hiroshima in itself is 
not enough to explain his behavior.” 

Eatherly believes that Hiroshima is the 
cause of his actions. In 1959, he began to 
correspond with Dr. Anders in Vienna. 
(Anders had written to him after reading a 
story about him in Newsweek.) Anders is 
a noted philosopher and author of “New Mor- 
als in the Atomic Age.’ Their correspond- 
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ence indicates that Eatherly has come to 


understand his inner torment and wants to 
publicize it so that society will recognize “its 
own far deeper guilt.” 

He wrote to Anders in August 1959: 

“I accept the fact that I am unlikely to 
bring about that recognition by getting into 
scrapes with the law, that I have been doing 
in my determination to shatter the hero 
image of me by which society has sought to 
perpetuate its own complacency.” 

HE CANNOT LEAVE 


Last November 22 Eatherly left the Waco 
Hospital, in accordance with his rights as a 
volunteer patient, and never returned. The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald (Dec. 5, 
1960) reported that “VA officials said they 
have no authority to arrest Eatherly or take 
him back to the hospital.” But Eatherly 
was picked up and on January 14, on request 
of his brother, was declared insane, and 
committed. As an involuntary patient he 
cannot leave. 

On learning of Eatherly’s commitment, 
Anders wrote to President Kennedy and 
simultaneously released the letter to the 
press. It caused a stir in Europe. Psychia- 
trists in several countries have shown inter- 
est. Bertrand Russell wrote in the London 
New Statesman (Feb. 17) that Eatherly’s 
statements “are entirely sane.” But no US. 
publication has picked up Anders’ letter and 
no group is working for Eatherly’s release. 


AGE OF THE APPARATUS 


In his letter, Anders called Eatherly’s 
case “a moral scandal which threatens to go 
down in history as the Dreyfus affair of the 
20th century—no, perhaps as an even more 
fateful affair.” To Anders, Eatherly is “the 
attempt to keep conscience alive in the age 
of the apparatus.” 

Anders wrote that the court’s “verdict 
contradicts the facts.” He said, “Every rea- 
sonable medical man knows: It is abnormal 
to act normally during or after an abnormal 
situation. It is abnormal if, after an ap- 
palling shock, someone goes on living as if 
nothing has happened.” 

He recalled Getthold Lessing’s words: “He 
who doesn’t lose his mind over certain 
things, has none to lose.” 

Anders explained that “through his anes 
criminal action [Eatherly] has tried to en- 
force that punishment which was not 
granted him.” He suggested that the United 
States could not accept Eatherly’s remorse 
because it “would have been an indict- 
ment * * * against the Hiroshima mission.”’ 

He also asked whether the VA psychiatrists 
understood the criminal acts as reactions to 
his guilt over Hiroshima and would treat 
him properly. — 

Anders said: “It looks as if the Air Force 
exerted pressure on the hospital staff * * * 
to keep Eatherly interned indefinitely.” He 
questioned the legality of arresting Eatherly 
after his voluntary departure from the hos- 
pital. 

He proposed an international commission 
of psychiatrists—for instance, a Swede, a 
doctor from India, a Pole, and a Japanese— 
to reexamine Eatherly. Anders included ex- 
cerpts from Eatherly’s letters: 

June 21, 1959: “My personal experience 
needs to be studied if its true significance, 
not only for myself, but for all men every- 
where, is to be grasped.” 

August 22, 1959: “It seems that those 


sleeping under the ashes of Hiroshima were 


crying something for peace. I hope that 
people could together, hand in hand, make 
a better world.” 

August 1959: “One has only one life, and if 
the experiences of my life can be used for the 
benefit of the human race, then that is the 
way it will be used, not for money nor fame, 
but because of the responsibility I own to- 
ward everyone. In that way I-will receive a 
great benefit and relieve my guilt.” 
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May 27, 1959: “To most people my method 
of rebellion against war is that of an insane 
person. No ather way could I have made 


- people realize that nuclear war is a moral 


degeneration as well as physically destruc- 
tive.” 


Eatherly’s words are not insane: the im- 


balance rather is in those who would make 
“bigger and better” bombs. Anders put it 
thus: “Happy the times in which the insane 
speak out this way; wretched the times in 
which only the insane speak out this way.” 


A FELLOW VICTIM 


On July 24, 1959, 30 Hiroshima girls suffer- 
ing from ‘the atomic sickness” wrote to 
Eatherly “to convey our sincere sympathy 
with you and to assure you that we do not 
harbor any sense of enmity to you person- 
ally—you are also a victim like us.” 

If Eatherly is a “Hiroshima victim,” then 
these questions must be asked: 

Will he be “cured” by shutting him away, 
or by allowing him to go out in the world 
to testify against war? 

Is he being labeled insane so that the war- 
makers may bear the seal of sanity? 

- By permitting him to be confined, is so- 
ciety seeking to still its own conscience? 

These are questions a nuclear age society 
must answer to Eatherly. To itself it must 
answer: For whom is Eatherly dangerous? 
And the answer must be: To all of us, if we 
do not heed his cry. 

Those whose conscience is not interned 
might follow Dr. Anders’ lead and write to 
President Kennedy in behalf of peated’ 8 
freedom. 


Propane Gas Import Restrictions Should 
Lifte Lifted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization has 
presently under consideration the ques- 
tion of the need of lifting of the restric- 
tions on the importation of residual oil. 
I wish to point out that during the con- 
sideration of this question, we must not 
overlook an additional product which is 
now restricted and on which such re- 
i should have been lifted. 

Mr. Speaker, I am talking about the 
importation of propane gas. 
_ An objective study of the background 
leading to the issuance of the President’s 
proclamation on import restrictions in- 
dicates that mandatory import controls 
were not intended to apply to propane 
and could not reasonably have been an 
influencing factor in the issuance of the 
proclamation. The proclamation was 
based upon a report of the Director of 


the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 


tion. The Director’s analysis in no in- 
stance makes any reference to propane 
gas or to “unfinished products.” It is 
also important to note that propane was 
not included under the voluntary con- 
trol program. It is apparent from this 
cursory examination that propane was 
not an influencing factor in the pro- 
mulgation of the President’s proclama- 
tion, as can be amply demonstrated from 
that fact that no propane was imported 
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into district 1 through 4 during the pe- 


riod covered by the Director’s report. 
Furthermore, there has been and is no 
allocation for the importation of pro- 


pane. | | 
Therefore, it is obvious that an order 
to ptevent importation could not and 
should not apply to a product that was 
not at the time even being imported. 
It is also clear that the importation 


of propane had absolutely no effect upon — 


the growth and development of the do- 
mestic propane business or on the pro- 
duction of crude oil or unfinished prod- 
ucts. It is obvious that propane was not 
intended for mandatory control and the 
Director should decontrol propane. 

The unique position of Florida, Mr. 
Speaker, makes it desirable and neces- 
sary to decontrol the importation of 
propane into Florida. This would be 
true, even if it were found reasonable 
and justifiable to impose controls upon 
the importation of propane. In my view, 
there is no such justification. 

Notwithstanding that, however, Flor- 
ida does have a special case. Florida is 
the 10th leading State in the consump- 


tion of propane, with an expected phe- 


nomenal increase in population, and a 
corresponding increase in propane con- 
sumption. It has no underground stor- 
age facilities 
structure of the soil does not make such 
facilities feasible. It has no production 
of propane and has a wide seasonal fluc- 
tuation in demand and consumption. 

In addition, Florida is far removed 
from the sources of domestic propane 
and, therefore, has an unusually long 
supply line which makes the cost of 
transportation of domestic propane ex- 
tremely high. The facts show that his- 
torically, over an average period, trans- 
poration amounts to over 50 percent of 
the cost of the product delivered in 
Florida by tank cars. 

In the Miami area alone, there are over 
15,000 household consumers who are en- 
tirely dependent on propane for home- 
heating purposes. Florida produces no 
coal, natural gas, or oil products, and 
must rely upon products from outside, 
distant sources for such heating fuels. 
Electric power is not available for mass 
space-heating needs. One only needs to 


briefly examine the newspapers of my 


district during any winter season to see 
the urgings of the power company that 
residents do not make unnecessary de- 
mand upon electric consumption for 
heating purposes and, strange as it may 
seem, the power company urges people 
to convert to other sources such as oil or 
propane for space-heating purposes. 
Notwithstanding this unique demand 
and the unusual position of Florida, the 
importation needs are comparatively 
quite small and could not in any sense, 


adversely affect competition with fuel oil, 


coal or other domestically produced fuels. 
It has been estimated that the needs in 
my area are 1 percent of the total pro- 
pane produced or consumed in the United 
States. It is, therefore, Mr. Speaker, ex- 


tremely difficult to perceive how an im- 


portation of this amount could in any- 
wise adversely affcct competition with 
other heating fuels. 

Fundamentally though, Mr. Speaker, 


it is impossible to understand how the 


and the _ geophysical . 
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importation of propane gas could in any- 
wise impair national security or result 
in damage to the oil import program. 

Therefore, the refusal to decontrol the 
importation of propane into Florida is 
completely unjustified on the basis of the 
national security or unjust competition 
and only results in severe hardship and 
higher costs to the users of this prod- 
uct in my district. 


Troika Crisis Looms in Redistricting 
Hassle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 7, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
and most timely statement of Mr. 
Charles H. McGlue, former special as- 
sistant attorney of Massachusetts on 
the subject of redistricting. 


TROIKA CRISIS LOOMS IN REDISTRICTING 
HASSLE 


Early in the first F.D.R. administration, the 
word “troika” would recall memories of “La 
Troika,” a Russian night spot on Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C., just be- 
low the then newly opened swank Hotel 
Mayfiower, or perhaps the familiar three- 
horse Russian sleigh which made its appear- 
ance in “A Night at Garde’s” in a very in- 
triguing scene in the Russian musical, 
“Chauve-Souris.” 

“Troika” today has an entirely different 
connotation. It is a Khrushchev expres- 
sion for a three-way operation to administer 
or maladminister a given proposition. The 
Troika setup is a factor in the congressional 
redistricting problems, affecting three States; 
namely, Massachusetts, Dllinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania. In each of these three States, there 
is a potential deadlock that might result in 
requiring all Congressmen to be elected at 
large. ° 


TROIKA DILEMMA 


Massachusetts has a Democratic senate, a . 


Democratic house of representatives but a 
Republican Governor. Illinois has a Repub-., 
lican senate, a Democratic house of repre- 
sentatives, but a Democratic Governor. 
Pennsylvania has an evenly divided senate, 
25 Republicans and 25 Democrats, a Demo- 
cratic house of representatives, and a Demo- 
cratic Governor. In accordance with the 
population count in 1960 national census, 
Massachusetts will lose two Congressmen, 
dropping from 14 to 12; Dllinois will lose one 
Congressman, dropping from 25 to 24; while 
Pennsylvania will lose three Congressmen, 
dropping from 30 to 27. 

The law governing congressional redis- 
tricting generally requires the passage of a 
redistricting measure through both State 
legislative branches together with the signa- 
ture of the Governor of each State. The 
case of Smiley v. Holm (285 U.S. 355 (1932) ) 


determined that a redistricting act in order to 


be legal required the same process as that of 


any legislative bill and that the term “legis- 


lature” as used in article IV section 1 of the 
U.S. Constitution, referred to the legislative 
power of the State however it might be dis- 
tributed. 

Thus it becomes obvious that in each of 
these three States there must be an agree- 
ment for the passage of some form of redis- 
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tricting, or in lieu thereof, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania resort to a 
superchaotic election-at-large for all their 
Congressmen in November 1962. 

The existing US. statute on redistricting 
States that if the number of Representatives 
(Congressmen) is decreased and the number 
of districts in the State exceeds that num- 
ber, then all are elected at . However, 
Congress still retains its constitutional right 
to change the statutory provisions at any 
time. Also, the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to be final judge of the elections and 
qualifications of its own Members should 
not be overlooked. U.S. Constitution, article 
1, section 5. 

_ CONGRESSMAN CELLER 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives, has 
made an exhaustive study of the problems 
arising from congressional ftedistricting. 
Representative CELLER states that the ques- 
tion of congressional control over the acts of 
the State legislatures regarding apportion- 
ment was first met in 1848 when objections 
were raised concerning the election of cer- 
tain Members from States wherein the elec- 
tions were not held by districts. By parlia- 
mentary maneuver the House avoided the 
direct issue and the Members in question 
retained their seats. In 1901, the power of | 
Congress to regulate districts was challenged - 
in an election case, but this time the House 
took no action amd the Member retained his 


‘seat. In 1910 the House was faced with a 


similar issue, but no action was taken. 
Although the most direct attack upon the 


power of the Congress to regulate redistrict- 


ing under article 1, section 4 of the Consti- 
tution is found in the reports of the House 
itself, it appears to be well-established by the 
decisions of the US. Supreme Court 
that the Congress has general supervisory 
power over the subject of the elections of the 
Representatives, including the matter in 
which a State is divided into congressional 
districts. (Smiley v. Holm (285 US. 355 
(1932)), “Ex Parte Siebold (100 US. 871 
(1879)), Ex Parte Yarborough (110 U.S. 651 
(188-)), Wood vy. Broom (287 U.S. 1 (1932)), 
Colegrove v. Green (328 US. 549 (1946) ).) 
JUSTICE FRANKFURTER’S OPINION 


In the case of Colegrove v. Green (328 US. 


549 (1946) ) Mr. Justice Frankfurter in a ma- 


jority opinion of the U.S. Supreme Court in- 
vited congressional action in the following 
statement: 

“The one stark fact that emerges from a 
study of the history of congressional ap- 
portionment is its embroilment in politics, 
in a sense of party contests and party inter- 
ests. The Constitution enjoins upon Con- 


gress the duty of apportioning representa- | 


tives among the several States according to 
their respective number (art. I, sec. 2). Yet 
Congress has at times been heedless of this | 
command and has not apportioned according 
to the requirements of the census. It never 
occurred to anyone that this Court could 
issue mandamus to compel Congress to per- 
form its mandatory duty to apportion. — 
‘What might not be done directly by manda- 
mus could not be attained indirectly by in- 
junction’ (Chaffe) congressional reappor- 
tionment (1929), 42 Havard Law Review 
1015-1019) .” 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CELLER 


“In the light of the court decisions and. 
the legislative enactments, the importance 
of the problem of fair, equitable apportion- 
ment both by the Federal and State legisla- 
tures is one that demands a final and 
prompt solution. 

“It must be a solution which goes to the 
very root of the problem and eradicates the 
sources of the evil. A mere glance at the 
contours of various congressional districts 
and the wide variances in the population of 
these districts compels the conclusion that 


| 
| 
Or 
| 
| 
j 
| | 
| 
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the drawing of districts can- 
not be left to the whims and uncontrolled 
discretion of the State legisiatures. The 
problem is one that involves the funda- 


mental principle of equality which perme- 
ates our entire Constitution so that this 
denial imperils the very heart of our democ- 
racy.” 


Services Losing a Great Friend in 
Congress | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of my fellow Members of 
the House of Representatives to an arti- 
cle appearing in the September 9, 1961, 
issue of Army Times with reference to 
our esteemied colleague, Representative 
Pavut Kiupay, of San Antonio, Tex. 

This article is a tribute to the services 
Representative Kiupay has offered over 
his years on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and on the House floor to the 
men and women of the military services. 
Because I feel it applies equally to his 
services to the civilian element as well, 
and to the country as a whole, and be- 
cause it so clearly describes his many 
fine attributes, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this commentary on Rep- 
resentative Kiipay’s unique abilities in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I know all 
of us who have been privileged to serve 
with him will heartily agree with the 
closing sentiment of this article, “I’m 
Sorry To See Him Go,” and will wish him 
Godspeed in his new capacity as judge 
on the Court of Military Appeals. 

The article follows: 

_ SERVICES LOSING A GREAT FRIEND IN CONGRESS 
(By John J. Ford) 

The men and women of the military serv- 
ices are losing as good a friend as they ever 
had on Capitol Hill. 

That’s because Pau. J. the gentle- 
man from Texas, is retiring from Congress. 


Members of Congress are always called gen- 


tleman all the time but Mr. EKrpay always 
Was one. He was also the most knowledge- 
able man in the Congress on military person- 
nel legislation and the champion of service 
people at every turn. He fought a great 
many battles for them and he very seldom 
lost any. I can’t help but wonder if their 
battles will be won as often in the future 
when he’s not there. 

There are good men and true in the House 
and in the Senate who are concerned about 
the welfare of servicemen and their families. 
But there is only one Paut Kupay. The 
subcommittee of which he was chairman 
has undoubtedly written more legislation of 
benefit to military personnel than any other 
in the history of the Congress. The de- 
pendent medical care law, career improve- 
ment bills for doctors, nurses, trailer owners, 
pilots, divers and many other groups need- 
ing special help, the improvements to the 


Justice Code, the Career Compensation Act, 


the last three pay raises—all were written 
by Mr. Empayr’s subcommittee. And after 
they were written he guided them through 
the committee and through the House. 

There are 37 members on the Armed Serv- 
Committee. That's a lot of politicians 
to bring into agreement and on difficult leg- 
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islation they can get themselves embroiled 
in some monumental confusion. Time and 
again in such situations Mr. Kmpay would 
ask for recognition, explain the situation 
clearly and lucidly and suggest the most 
reasonable solution. The committee would 
accept it, like men shown the light, and 
that would be that. 

I have spent the better part of the last 7 
years listening to politicians talk. It is not 
an occupation calculated to increase one’s 
appreciation for the spoken word. But 
PauL KILDAY was a joy to listen to. He has 
as good a voice, as clear a mind and as even 
a temperament as any man I ever knew. 

One place where this showed so clearly, 


.» and where the Armed Services Committee is 


likely to miss him so much, is on the floor 
of the House. His great prestige in the 
House helped to gain passage for bills that 
might have had a rough time without him. 
A case in point was the recent accrual flight 
pay bill debate. 

For those who do not understand the 
background of the bill it would be easy to 
criticize it as a measure to “pay officers for 
not fiying.” An unskilled floor manager 
would have had a very unhappy afternoon 
defending the bill. But Mr. Krpay handled 
it so skillfully that by the end of the debate 


he had the midwestern archconservatives 


congratulating him for saving the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The bills he handled were often, of neces- 
sity, extremely complex but his explanations 
of them were wonderfully lucid. He could 
always put the problems of the military into 
clear focus for the Members of the House. 
They relied on him and few indeed were 
willing to do battle with him. Fortune mag- 
azine called him 1 of the 10 most influen- 
tial men in the House and Senate on mili- 
tary affairs. 


was born with a temperament 


for leadership. Over the last 7 years I must 
have covered 90 percent of his committee 
hearings and most of his floor debates. I 
never saw him lose his temper. I never saw 
him angry. I never saw him lose control of 
a@ political situation. He was always calm 
and he was always in command. 


He also has those rare political qualities 


of humor and humility. Political leaders 
are vain by nature. If you can get them 
intelligent and honest and energetic that’s 
usually the most you should hope for; you 
must expect them to be towering egotists. 
But Krwpay looks at the world and his place 
in it with humility and detachment. He’ll 
probably be less impressed with a column 
like this than just about anyone else in the 
In the nature of most military 
people will be unaware of the debt they owe 
to Paut Kmpay. But they be. 

Mr. Krupay won't be entirely out of mili- 
tary personnel matters. He’s been appointed 
a judge on the Court of Military Appeals. 

But I hope those of you in the military 
service will pause to think of what Pau. 
Kiipay has accomplished in 22 years in the 
Congress. I’m sorry to see him go. When 
he’s gone, reporting won't be as much fun 
for me—and the living might not be as good 
for you. 


Safety Program of the Mifflin Toppers 
4-H Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 


include in the Recorp the following ma- 
terial, which was distributed by the Mif- 
flin Toppers 4-H Club at the Iowa County 
Fair. I feel this club is doing a great 
job in calling attention to safety-first 
measures that should be practiced around 
the home and farm: 


As part of our safety program this year 

We would like to spread a little fear. j 

It isn’t always the other fellow who gets hurt 
So, with these such dangers never flirt: 


Being careless with firearms. 

Poison in reach of children. 

Swimming alone. 

Boating without lifejackets. 

Power mowers. ies 

P.T.O.—all working parts of farm 
machinery. 

Cutting traffic law corners, etc. 


It is a bit ominous we'll admit 
But we just want you to think a bit 
And perhaps by spreading our safety alert 


A few major and minor mishaps we’ll all | 


avert. 


Along with safety comes good health, too 
The blessings it gives us aren’t just a few 
Don't forget to be wise when you eat 
Also good posture is an important feat. 


Especially to young folks who may be tempt- 
ed to slouch 

Stand straight and tall 

You'll feel better we vouch. 


Think safety first. 
Have fun at the fair. : 
MIFFLIN TopPers 4-H CLus. 


Bob Lusk Gives Eyewitness Report on 
Quemoy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, South 
Dakota’s talented Bob Lusk, editor and 
publisher of the Daily Plainsman of 
Huron, S. Dak., is presently on a world 
tour reporting to his many readers con- 


ditions abroad as he observes them. His 


wife and daughter are accompanying 
him on this globe-circling venture. 
Very recently, Bob Lusk spent a day 
on Quemoy. His impressions are most 
informative and encouraging. I ask that 
the column he wrote following that visit 
together with a piece of equal interest 
which he wrote about Formosa, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
Sept. 7, 1961] 
STEPPINGSTONE TO MAINLAND—FaAR Fast’ s 
“GIBRALTAR” THORN IN Reps’ SIDE 
(By Robert D. Lusk) 

TAIPEI, TATWAN.—There would be less talk 
about abandoning Quemoy and Matsu to the 
Red Chinese if the public knew a little more 
about these very important islands. 

This, apparently, is the conclusion that 
the Nationalist Chinese have reached, with 
the result that we spent a day visiting the 
military installation on Kinman Island, as 
the Chinese call Quemoy. 


September 12 
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The conclusion that our group of visitors 
without exception reached after seeing Que- 
moy is that any talk of giving it up makes 
absolutely no sense at all. 

Quemoy is a small island, about 7 or 8 
miles long and from a half to 2 or 3 miles 


wide. A ridge of rocky hills runs along it. 
It is surrounded on three sides by Red China 
across straits from less than a mile to sev- 
eral wide. 

PLANES FLY LOW | 

We flew the hundred miles from a military 
base on Taiwan to Quemoy in Chinese Na- 
tionalist army planes. The last few miles, 
the planes dropped to 100 feet from the water 
to avoid the Red Chinese radar. We all had 
to put on lifejackets, despite the sticky 
heat which prevails in this part of the world 
at this time of year. 

We were assured by our military guides 
that there was nothing to worry about as 
this was an even-numbered day and the Reds 
didn’t bomb Quemoy except on odd-num- 
bered days. In fact there had been no bomb- 
ing for several days, a fact that no one 
seemed to be able to explain. But since the 
bombings started, more than 800,000 shells 
have been lobbed onto Quemoy. 


HEAVILY MINED BEACH > 


We landed on a beach on a part of the is- 


land that looks for all the world like the 
South Dakota Badlands. Aside from the run- 
way, the beach was covered with barbed 
wire and was heavily mined. Our plane was 


run into a prepared hiding place and we 


boarded jeeps for a trip around the island. 

Quemoy is very deceptive looking. A cas- 
ual glance reveals only a bit of rather bleak 
and rugged terrain. But look closer. See 
that slit in the rock. Something is sticking 
out of it. It’s a machinegun. 
begin to get the idea. You study the scene 
more carefully. Everywhere are gun emplace- 
ments. Everywhere are camouflaged en- 
trances to caves where soldiers live, armed 
and at battle alert. 


In between these caves may be fields of 


crops being casually cultivated by the na- 
tives of Quemoy who continue to walk be- 
hind their bullock-drawn plows despite the 
hot-cold war that goes on around them. 


MEN ARE THERE 


The tour of duty on Quemoy for the Na- 
tionalist Chinese is 1 year, and of Taiwan’s 
‘600,000 troops, it is estimated that one-sixth 
are on Quemoy. A several-hour drive over 
the island will reveal a couple of hundred. 
But the men are there. You pass a small 
mountain. There is nothing to see but 
rock. But this mountain houses, in tunnels 
that cut into and through it like an anthill, 
a whole division of 14,000 men. 

We had lunch in the middle of one such 
mountain. It was the general headquarters 
for the island. I asked whether it was saf” 
against nuclear weapons. 

“What do you think?” was the reply. 
“There are 600 feet of granite overhead.” 

During the 1960 political campaign in the 
United States there were suggestions made 
that “we can’t defend Quemoy” and that 
“‘we should give it up.” 

HELL OF A FIGHT 


We don’t have to defend it. The Nation- 
alist Chinese will defend it. And there is 
going to be one hell of a fight if the Com- 
munists try to take it. They have tried a 
couple of times with heavy casualties and no 
success. I am no military expert to say 
whether it could be taken, but I can well 
believe outside military experts who have 
said that they would hate to have to try 
to take it. 

So there stands Quemoy, outpost of free- 
dom, manned by 100,000 troops and stocked 
with great underground warehouses of am- 
munition. __ 

The Red Chinese are going to have to take 
this Far Eastern Gibraltar before they can 


Then you 
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break out of the mainland; and it would 
seem to be a fair bet that the only way 
they’re ever going to take it is if some jug- 
head in Washington gives it to them. 

For my part, Quemoy is one of the most 


' reassuring things I’ve seen in the Far Kast. 


And I hope it not only can serve as a block 
to Communist expansion, but as a stepping- 
stone to an invasion that will someday free 
the Red Chinese on the mainland. 


[From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
Sept. 8, 1961] 
Or Is IT REST OF WORLD?—FORMOSA OUT OF 
STEP IN DEALING WITH REDS 
(By Robert D. Lusk) 

TAIPEI, TAIWAN (Formosa).—In_ today’s 
mixed-up world, Taiwan is difficult to under- 
stand. 

To a pacifist, bombing Japan, Taiwan is an 
irritation. To America which has talked 
“containment” and holding the line, as it 
let Laos go and Cuba grow as a Communist 
outpost in the Western Hemisphere, Taiwan 
is out of step. 

In a world that is ready to compromise on 
Berlin, that fears communism, public opin- 
ion, and asserting its own strength, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek is not a popular figure, 
but is tolerated because in a free world that 
can summon little courage in the face of 
the enemy it is difficult to get up the cour- 
age to deal adversely with a friend. 


VICTORY OVER COMMUNISM 


Chiang Kai-shek and Taiwan have long 
since made up their minds about their roles 
in today’s world. They are not for “con- 
tainment,” for holding the line, for apologiz- 
ing for freedom; they are for carrying the 
war to the Communist world and defeating 
it. They are for freeing “mainland” Chinese 
from Red tyranny. They are for victory over 
communism. 


Taiwan is a beautiful land of green moun- | 
tains, of rich valleys and of great rivers. To-. 


day it is prosperous as never before. But 

it is a dedicated land, with a dedication that 

is always apparent, always present. 
VISITORS CONFUSED 


The visitor from elsewhere in the free 
world is confused, and even vaguely amused, 
as if watching a people playing at war day 
after day, year after year. 

How could this little island with its 2 mil- 
lion “‘mainlanders” and 8 million Taiwanese 
hope to win out against 600 million Red 
Chinese? 

Hunger and hate on the mainland are the 
basis for hope in Taiwan. There have been, 
they will point out to you, 30,000 recorded 
uprisings of one sort or another in Red 
China in the last decade. Someday, with the 
help of Taiwan, the whole Red tyranny will 
be overthrown. 


NEXT 5 YEARS 


I asked Chiang Kai-shek when they ex- 
pected to return to the mainland and he re- 
plied that it would be in the next 5 years. 

He said his intelligence agents have re- 
ported a breakdown of internal security in 
Red China. The Chinese Nationalist forces 
retreated to Taiwan in 1949. 

Replying to questions by a group of more 
than 60 U.S. editors and publishers and 
their wives, Chiang said he foresaw an up- 
rising on the mainland in the near future. 


ISLANDS IMPORTANT 


He told the Americans, on a tour of the Far 
East sponsored by the National Editorial As- 
sociation, that his Government attaches 
equal importance to the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. “Like Berlin, the off- 
shore islands are obstacles to Communist 
expansion and aggression,” he said. 

Madame Chiang was seated with her hus- 
band during the interview. At one point she 
said, ““Quemoy and Matsu are like the right 
and left eyes of China. Which is more im- 
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portant, your left or right eye?” The Ameri- 
can audience laughed in approval. 
BAD TO WORSE 

Chiang told the group that in Hong Kong 
you can find out from refugees about the 
conditions on the mainland. He said con- 
ditions on the mainland had gone from bad 
to worse. 

“The terror, hunger, slave labor, and 
death brought on by the Red dictatorship 
is unbearable to the Chinese on the main- 
land,” he said. 

All of this may seem to those from the 
land of containment as a disturbing and 
ludicrous statement out of a “never-never 
land;” yet maybe this disquieting feeling 
arises from our own guilt; our own inability 
to make up our minds to the fact that vic- 
tory in the cold war will come only to those 
who are ready and willing to fight for it. 


HARD TO UNDERSTAND 


Maybe someday, a day when the West 
screws up its courage to rid the world of 
communism, to bring freedom to people 
everywhere, we will understand better the 
determination of the Taiwan Chinese to 
bring freedom to their fellow Chinese on 
the mainland. | 

And when that time comes we will be more 
appreciative of the important logistic fact 
that today Nationalist China is maintaining 
a splendid army of 600,000 men on the side 
of freedom on a strong springboard base 100 — 
miles from Red China. 


The Will To Resist 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a re- 


markable essay was written by 17-year 


old Dianne Kerr, of Pacific Palisades, 
Calif. I think so well of it that I com- 
mend it to the Members of the House for 
study: 
THE WILL To RESIST 
It is our plan to “break the will to resist” 
(stated by the Communists). 
America is a Nation which has grown up 


resisting. In 1620 the Pilgrims landed on 


Plymouth Rock, resisting the religious per- 
secution in Europe. In 1775 the Revolution- — 
ary War was fought, resisting the unrepre- 
sentative government controlled by the 
British. In 1812 the War of 1812 was fought, 
resisting the control England and France 
tried to extend over the foreign trade of 
the United States. In 1861 the Civil War 
was fought, resisting both the ownership of 
slaves and the division of the Union. In 
1918 the First World War was fought, resist- 
ing the spread of dictatorships. Likewise in 
1941 World War II was fought to defend 
democracies against fascism. Our ancestors 
had the will and the strength to fight for 
what they believed to be right; and to resist 
what they believed to be wrong, but do 
Americans today possess this strength and 
this will? 

Communism seems to have found a new 
weapon, one which was not used against our 
ancestors—ideological warfare. Ideological 
warfare is a weapon dreadfully harmful and 
although not physically deadly, is deadly to 
the soul—our mind’s guide. It is this weap- 
on which the Communists are using to kill 
democracy from within. By employing vari- 
ous ideological methods the Communists are 
destroying America’s resistance. 
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Pirst of all, the Communists use every 
chance they get to actually destroy Amer- 
ica's prestige abroad. But more harmful 
than destroying foreigners’ faith in America, 
is the destruction of Americans’ faith in 
America. This is what the Communists are 
achieving. By planting trained Communists 
throughout the American society, to mix 
with the average population, Communist 
views can be supplanted in the open-minded 
individual. Within the individuals mind the 
initiated idea grows and he doubts the abil- 
ity of America’s leaders, the correctness of 
America’s policies, and the worth of democ- 
racy. Losses piled on the United States 
(Laos, Cuba, etc.) disfavor felt toward Amer- 
ica, and leaders of our country admitting 
defeat (prominent Americans’ belief that 
America’s prestige abroad extremely low) as 
viewed in the newspapers, add to the infil- 
trated American’s doubts. The defeatist, or 


The Communists are also destroying 
American resistance by creating false ideals. 
The first of these is peace. Naturally peace 
has always been a desired ideal by the Amer- 


his loved one is being killed or his posses- 
sions are being destroyed. Yet Americans 
have always resisted wrong and if necessary 
fought for right. Even if it meant the 
contribution of his life, the American would 
donate it for his country. In fact, Patrick 
Henry regretted that he had but one life to 
give for his country. But in America to- 
prevails—a pass- 


fight aggression. The passive atmosphere 
must prevail because the Communists have 
created peace as a false ideal. Instead of 
peace being set up as a goal for coexistence 
to flourish under, the Communists have en- 
couraged the American to preserve peace at 
all costs. A perfect example of preserving 
peace at all costs, finally led up to World 
_ War Il. The British bought time by hand- 
{mg Hitler Europe piece by piece, a passivist 
movement, which did not work. 
: Any mother can tell you that giving a 
 @hild candy to keep him from writing on 
- the walls will only divert his attention until 
the candy is gone, when he will resume his 
previous action. However, if he is rewarded 
with a spanking it is unlikely that he will 
continue to mark on the walls. So it is 
with nations. As you can see, peace cannot 
always be preserved. In fact as long as 
within your own household is impos- 
sible to keep, peace within the world of 
nations will remain impossible; and the 
passive ideal—unrealistically tagged peace 
by the Communists—is a false pretention 
_ destroying the American will to resist. 
- The second false ideal created by the 
Communists is security. If you look around, 
you can observe the security Americans are 
establishing for themselves. Every male is 
expected to obtain a college education if he 
plans to be successful. He then must ac- 
quire a worthwhile job before most parents 
will give away their daughter. The couple 
then are careful to acquire insurance, make 
investments, save money, and build up any 
other additional security, which will pro- 
tect them supposedly from the world. Be- 
' cause of this seemingly American idol— 
security—the elected representatives of our 
Government are trying their hardest to 


make every individual more secure. Laws 


are being passed to take care of widows, 
- orphans, the sick, the unemployed, and the 
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various other rights, which only a democ- 


sponsors various plans to allow most anyone 
the chance to attend college. All this in- 
sures the American of a better life—a more 
secure life. But is a secure life a happy 
life? 

In Sweden—a democratic nation where 
security flourishes—the people are still not 
content. For although the older person en- 
joys security, the teenager and young adult 
desire something else. They want a chance 
to build their own life; to make a success 
of themselves. All through history man has 
reached out of his present position and left 
security behind. The Pilgrims left their 
homes and security, and sailed for a wilder- 


ness they knew nothing about; the Ameri- 


can pioneers left their homes to move West, 
forgetting security; Carnegie and other for- 
eigners left their homelands to come to 
America, waving off security; Alexander 


Graham Bell, Thomas Alva Edison, and 


others in the field of science, who invested 
either (or both) their lives and fortunes 
in their work, gave up security; in fact all 
the men and women in American history who 
stepped from their positions, leaving their 
homes and reaching for something better, 
traded security for the chance to prove that 
they could be successful. The teenager and 
the young adult have unlimited faith, im- 
mense daring and curiosity, and a wealth 
of adventurous energy. Yet all this initia- 
tive is being overlooked as the Communists 
influence the older generation, assuring 
them that security will create an atmosphere 
of happiness, destroying all worries. But 
complete security, or security at all costs, 
is socialism; and like peace, security is only 
good to an extent. When it destroys the 
will to understand, explore, and resist, it 
becomes a misleading ideal not worth hav- 
ing. 
Now that we have observed how the Com- 
munists are destroying us, by destroying our 
will to resist, mainly through the creation 
of false images—peace and security—we 
Americans must decide what America’s real 
ideals are. What do the American people 
really want? 

Would the doctor prefer to treat as many 
patients successfully of his own choosing as 
he can; or would he prefer to treat those as- 
signed him by the Government—one week 
5 patients and maybe another week 25, 
with equal pay for both weeks of work? 
Naturally the first way of practicing is more 
acceptable—the democratic way. The 
teacher too undoubtedly would prefer to 
teach a child to think independently, by 
using his own methods, rather than ordered 
by his superiors to follow a strict plan. The 
farmer would much prefer growing as much 


Of any crop he desires and selling it for any 


price he can get, rather than working on a 


collective farm where all workers receive ac- 


cording to their need (depends on the num- 
ber in the farmer’s family) and work ac- 
cording to their ability. The scientists too 
would prefer to delve into whatever subject 
interested him, rather than studying that 
which the Government delegated. Of 
course the factory and labor workers prefer 
their privileges; the right to strike or quit, 
rather than being forced to do a certain job 
until the Government decided differently. 
Even though all these preferences may be 
achieved under democracy—impossible un- 
der communism—even more extensive priv- 
lleges are afforded the American people. 
Preserved since the beginning of the United 
States the ideals set forth in the Constitu- 
tion and in the first 10 amendments are 
extended to all citizens. Taken lightly, per- 
haps, yet terribly important to all Ameri- 
cans are the rights of freedom of assembly, 
freedom of religion, the right to vote for 
representatives to the US. Government, 
freedom to travel throughout the Nation, 
freedom of speech, free enterprise, and 
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racy has to offer. There is not possible way 
of obtaining the above ideals except under 
a democratic government. Therefore in or- 
der to preserve these great American ideals 
we must defend our Amelican democracy, 
not only by words but with deeds, remem- 
bering that faith without works is dead. 
We Americans must not become intellec- 
tually lazy, intoxicated with entertainment, 
limited in our horizons, and inherently self- 
ish, as the Communists have already ac- 
cused us. We must find time to educate 
ourselves, recognize our enemy, and pro- 
ceed to help destroy him. We in the United 
States must regain our will to resist, we 
must not be afraid to vote for someone who 
advocates old-fashioned, but real American 
ideas, for we live in a democracy. It is our 
duty to vote for those who we believe can 
lead our country best, to give our repre- 
sentatives our opinions and views through 
letters, to adopt true American principles 
(and stand for them) and to attack com- 
munism the best we can whenever and 
wherever we might encounter it. 

Americans, I urge you not to let the Com- 
munists destroy your will to resist, unless 
you’re an un-American coward, who would 
rather be Red than dead. 


Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961 | 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
H.R. 8666, along with numerous other 


bills today, is being processed under 


suspension of the rules, an amendment 
would be out of order. I feel it neces- 
sary to call to the attention of the House 
certain inconsistencies in the operation 
of the cultural exchange program that 
I hope the committee will consider and 
I certainly hope will adopt in the coming 
years. 

I wish to direct your attention to sec- 
tion 109, amending the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and I call your partic- 
ular attention to subsection (e) which 
provides that a foreign exchange stu- 
dent who acquires his training and skill 
in the United States may return to this 
country for admission as a permanent 
resident after spending 2 years out of 
the country upon his departure after 
completing his training program. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been told on 
numerous occasions that the purpose of 
training foreign students here in the 
United States is that they will return 
to their native lands and use their newly 
acquired skills and knowledge to advance 
living standards in their native coun- 


tries. Certainly, when they acquire: 


permanent residence in the United 
States to practice their skill they in ef- 
fect violate the intention of the cultural 
exchange and education program. 

I am positive that many Members of 
the House have shared my experience 
in receiving requests to introduce private 


useless attitude is then acquired by the 
poe doubter, and the Communists’ inroad into 
America’s democratic resistance is a little 
deeper. 
ican. Like people everywhere he dislikes 
‘Killing and abhors destruction, especially if 
icans, of their own free will, do not wish to 
|_| 
4 
aged. ent is planning on giv- | 
2 ing Federal aid to education and already | 
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legislation to establish permanent resi- 
dence for exchange students here in the 
United States. Many of them come to 
this country with no intention of return- 
ing to their native lands once educated 
here and use every conceivable gimmick 
to remain. 

Mr. Speaker, had this bill been brought 
to the House under normal procedure, 
I was prepared to offer an amendment 
requiring that the student reside in his 
native country for at least 5 years fol- 
lowing his departure from the United 
States so that for at least that nominal 
amount of time the people of his native 
land could benefit from his acquired skill. 


I certainly hope the Foreign Affairs 


Committee will give this matter its earn- 
est consideration so that a practical solu- 
tion could be forthcoming to adjust the 
abuses now prevalent in this program. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, I support the 


bill, although I feel, in the spirit of con- 


structive criticism, that some of the 
demerits or the weaknesses ought to be 
pointed out to the House in the hope 
that perhaps in years to come they might 
be perfected. For example, there is the 
question of exchanges of artists and the 
American performers. We could take 
the American Olympic track team and 
send it throughout the world. Their 
tour would be of benefit in creating good 
will of people toward our country. I 
am not so sure that sending a few of 
our eccentric artists or characters from 
the entertainment world around other 
parts of the world at Government ex- 
pense is helpful to the image that we 
want people to have of the United States. 
I merely point that out as a construc- 
tive thought. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- | 
tleman yield? 


Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think there is room for 
debate about certain art exhibitions—I 
mean by that the theater arts and so on. 
I would say to the gentleman that we 
did put in the report the expression that 
the committee understands that when 
these are sent abroad the only expense 
the Government would pay would be 
the difference between the official fees 
and what it actually cost to send them. 
In other words, we are not going to 
subsidize them and have them make a 
lot of gravy on the side. b 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to point out on page 16 of 
the committee report the language 
wherein there is discussed the Immigra- 
tion Act amendments. During the 3 
years that I have served in the Congress, 
I have been requested on four occasions 
to introduce private bills to keep in this 
country doctors who have come from 
abroad, studied in American schools, and 
then decided they did not wish to go 
back to their native lands. I can under- 
stand if a man reaches this country and 
studies, for example, English, and then 
is offered a job as a professor teaching 
history in this country at one of the 
outstanding universities—I say this is 


fine, and he should stay here. But if he 
- gets admitted into this country and we 


educate him in the humanitarian sci- 
ences such as medicine, dentistry, and 
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so forth, I think we should write into 
the law sufficient safeguards so that he 
does return to his country and works in 
his particular field. 

I see, for example, according to the 
committee report, that students from 
the Philippines, Iran, and Turkey go to 
Canada to serve their 2-year period 
rather than return to the United States. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WALTER. The matter the gen- 
tleman mentions is adequately dealt with 
in this bill. 
was recommended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the evasions of obligation to 
serve the basic aims of the program. 
The language of section 109 of this bill 
is consistent with the basic Immigration 
and Nationality Act. Under it an ex- 
change student cannot have his immi- 
gration status adjusted, he cannot be- 
come a permanent resident until after 
he had returned to his own land and 
remained there for a period of 2 years 
thus complying with what we believe is 
his obligation freely assumed when he 
accepted assistance in order to come and 
study in this country. If he goes to some 
other land instead, this Government will 
determine, before readmitting him, 
whether that has served the purpose of 
the bill us. 


Religion in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Dr. R. Richard Renner, 
gave a very interesting talk before the 
annual pilgrimage of Religious Herit- 
age of America which was held in Wash- 
ington this year on June 22. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting Dr. Renner’s address in the 
ReEcorpD, believing my colleagues will en- 
joy reading it as much as I did: 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 
(Address delivered by R. Richard Renner, 
M.D., a report to the Religious Heritage of 
America at the annual meeting, June 22, 
1961, Washington, D.C.) 
We, Mrs. Renner and I, feel honored at 
this time to give to the Religious Heritage 


of America our report of the World Peace 


Mission to Russia. We thank you for your 
confidence in appointing us as official dele- 
gates of the Religious Heritage. On our way 
we first stopped to counsel with the out- 
standing peace leaders of Britain, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and West and East Ger- 
many. Everyone thought peace the most 
important problem before the civilized world 
today. And everyone thought that only one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the moral and spiritual 
leaders of the world are really doing any- 


thing personal for the cause of peace. The 


rest of the religious people are complacently 
trusting their governments to take care of 
the peaceful solutions of the world’s govern- 
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mental, ideological conflicts, which, accord- 
ing to our preparation and spending will 
sooner or later lead to war as the final total 
settlement of the conflict. 

We were personally warned by our friends 
of the dangers of such a mission especially 
in the light of the Berlin crisis about to come 
to a head in 1959. Even close relatives 
doubted the wisdom of the trip and when 
it came time for the final briefing by a 
representative from our State Department. 
on how to act and what to do, we found 
that a large percentage of the delegates had 
decided because of the Berlin trouble not 
to risk the trip. There were only 12 of us. 

While the plans had been perfected more 
by the Baptists than any other church group, 
we personally carried letters of introduction 
from our brotherhood to Dr. Zidkhov, head 
of the Baptist Christian Churches in Russia, 
inviting him and delegates of the church to 
come to America and especially to church 
conventions the following year in Scotland. 
We are happy to say that two delegates came 
and took an active part in the World Con- 
vention of Christian Churches last year in 
Edinburgh. 

Our first encounter with the people be- 
hind the so-called Iron Curtain came in 
Berlin. We transferred to a different bus 
at the Brandenburg Gate. The East Ber- 
lin people had sent an interpreter and a 
noted historian, Dr. Beck, to meet us there 
and show us the city. East Berlin still 
shows the terrible destruction wrought by 
the American Air Force. Hitler’s Reichstag 
is left not one stone on another, and Hitler’s 
bombproof shelter with its six layers of 
concrete reinforced by steel rails is nothing 
but a hole in the ground with the protect- 
ing tower toppled on its side. Where there 
was hustle and bustle and much store and 
window shopping in West Berlin, the 
streets are much more quiet and almost de- 
serted in East Berlin. True, they have com- 
pletely rebuilt Unter den Linden, now re- 
named Stalin Allee. For over 2 miles the 
beautiful wide street is now lined with new 
apartment buildings with some stores on 
the main floors. 

There is a Russian monument west of 
the Brandenburg Gate with two Russian 
soldiers guarding the first tank and the first - 
large cannon to arrive in Berlin. But this 
was small compared to the large Russian 
Memorial Cemetery in East Berlin where 
600,000 Russians who died in the march on 
Berlin lie buried. Here were Russian sol- 
diers on guard as at the Tomb of our Un-. 
known Soldier. I found out the monuments 
were made out of the stones from the 
Reichstag which permitted me to under- 
stand more why Hitler’s final headquarters . 
is now only a mass of weeds and rubble. 

After the tour, we were taken to the Newa 
Hotel where a group from the Department 
of Education, Welfare, and Peace enter- 
tained us with a regular banquet. They all 
seemed very sincere and were anxious to 
document many things about the rearming 
of West Germany to which they strongly 
objected. We were all permitted to have our 
say. Some of our group were determined to 
let them know how much superior democ- 
racy is to communism. It was all very 
friendly and in the end someone proposed 
a toast to peace saying how much better 
it would be if our governments could meet 
around a common table and freely discuss 
the vroblems of world peace. 

We had to be at the East Berlin airport 


at 7 a.m. the next morning so we could all - 


get clearance for the 8 a.m. plane for Mos- 
cow. At 9:30 we were told the plane would 
be delayed and they gave us some bregkfast. 
After lunch we finally got through the gates 
and were on Our way. 

At Vilnius we ran into the worst storm I 
have ever experienced in an airplane. The 
stewardess took the pilot up a little extra 
bracer but we did not fasten seat belts or 
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anything. Here at Vilnius we had dinner 
and filled out papers concerning our money 
and our lack of hashish and other narcotic 
drugs. About 11:30 p.m. we arrived in Mos- 
cow. The airport was literally crowded with 
people sitting or lying on the floor. Eventu- 
ally, a bus came for us, and coming in over 
the country roads I was surprised that the 
driver used only his dim lights all the way. 
He turned his bright lights on only in passing 
cars and at intersections. This is the custom 
in much of central Europe for night driving. 

Soon we entered the city and passed long 
rows of apartment buildings all about the 
same—seven or eight stories in height on 
either side. Eventually, after midnight we 
arrived at the Leningradskya Hotel. 
a big new skyscraper building. Inside were 
marble pillars and stairways, red velvet car- 


pets, huge chandeliers and everything mag- 


nificent. Soon we were up in our room where 
we found everything very ornate; fine linens 
on the beds; a large round table with a linen 
tablecloth; a sort of anteroom with a pretty 
sofa and easy chairs and with a large modern 
all-tile bathroom and large coat closets. 
This was their second best hotel built in 
1953 near the four depots on Komsomalska 
Square and it certainly made a good im- 
pression on us. 

The next morning on our way to breakfast 
we met Carl Sandburg, there to help open 
the American Exposition. After breakfast 
in the ornate dining room I went out and 
stood in front of our hotel overlooking the 
public square just to study the Russians. 
People were hurrying to and from the sub- 
way, the four railway stations and the subur- 
ban trains. After some considerable study I 
formulated in my mind the striking differ- 
ence between the Russian and American 
women. The Russian women wore bubush- 
kas mostly instead of hats. The hair, even 
though combed, did not have all the pretty 
“wrinkles” and curls like the American wom- 
en. The lips and the cheeks were unpainted. 
The clothes were mostly of one color. The 
skirts were all much longer. The shoes were 
all black, without the high heels, and the 
stockings were also black and coarse like 
grandmother used to wear. 

The men wore caps, berets or old hats, 
tunics with some jackets and their pants 
were not well pressed at all like American 
pants are. Many carried baggage. The 
women all did their fair share. Some car- 
ried over their shoulders bags made of 
string netting through which you could see 
bread, crackers, fruit, vegetables and other 
articles bought at the store. Nothing came 
in cans or in paper packages. Old newspa- 
pers, sacks and cigarette packages were not 
used. That made the job of the women 
with large witches’ brooms cleaning the en- 
tire street on our side of the square much 
easier. You never see rubbish or litter of 
any kind in the wide clean streets in Rus- 
sia, thanks partly to the women with the 
‘brooms and partly to the fact that there is 
nothing with which to litter the streets. 

I thought as I studied the people that I 
could see there a far away sad look in their 
faces. No one else mentioned this. I was 
perhaps giving way to imagination for we 
often read into people’s faces as well as 
their minds that which is mirrored back 
from our own minds. 


The people from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area go south to the Urals and the Black 
Sea for their vacations, but all the rest of 
the Russian people come to Moscow and 
Leningrad. That is why we had opportu- 
nity to meet people from many different 
states. One couple we met at the puppet 
showehad traveled 7 days and nights from 
Omsk, Siberia, where the man was manager 
of a cooperative farm. They both spoke 
good English. They were delightful people. 
We met many, at the permanent Russian 
Exposition and in the Kremlin Gardens, 
from the Uzbek and other republics. Not 


It was- 
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ikons showing there is still much religious 


once did we come in contact with any per- 
son who was mean or unfriendly to us. 


The line was four abreast, about one-half — 


mile long, waiting to get into the Lenin- 
Stalin Mausoleum. Our guide took us to 
the head of the line, but no one seemed to 
resent it. Down in that cold red granite 
tomb I studied the two perfectly preserved 
men who, in all-glass coffins, would seem to 
be still alive. There was no sign of any 
wrinkle in the skin, discoloration or other 
change you would expect even in the per- 
fectly embalmed body. The only bodies I 
had seen to compare with these were in 
Madame Toussaud’s Wax Works in London. 
Therefore, one wonders if these are not wax 
reproductions of Lenin and Stalin and the 
tomb is kept cold at all times to prevent 
the wax from melting. 

That night at the circus everything was 
in one ring. Ed Sullivan was there with 
the President of the Eastman Kodak Co. We 
saw many acts that might fit well on the 
“Sullivan Show.” But I was surprised at 
the second half when they let down from 
overhead enough water to fill the entire 
ring and the last half was a water show 
with tigers swimming around in that water 
doing some simple stunts. 

At the permanent Russian Exposition 
there were large beautiful buildings repre- 
senting each different Soviet Republic. In- 
side each building were shown the farm and 
manufactured products of each republic. 
Outside were beautiful fountains and all 
in all it made me wish that somewhere 
America had a place where each State could 
show visual evidence of its achievements. 

We had visited the Russian Exposition in 
the Coliseum in New York and naturally 
made comparisons at the American Exposi- 
tion in Moscow. It did not seem to me that 
a great number of our ultramodern paint- 
ings was appropriate for the average Russian. 
As I watched the faces of some of the Rus- 
sians, it seemed to me they were wondering 
about the American mind and our sense 
of the beautiful. The “Family of Man” ex- 
hibit, showing the origin from prehistoric 
times, was puzzling to me as well as to the 
Russians. An American exposition ought to 
show things common to America and not 
what probably was the condition of man 
10,000 to 50,000 years ago. The most crowd- 
ed part of the American Exposition was the 
auto show, which you could not get near, for 
the mass of people wanting to closely inspect 
those new Fords, Piymouths, and Chevro- 
lets. 

Our visit to Zagorsk, the famous seminary 
for training of Orthodox priests, was most 
enjoyable. This seminary, located 50 miles 
north and founded in 1320, has never been 
shut down and continued to train priests 
all during the revolution. Monk Paul, whose 
picture was in Life magazine, was the one 
to show us through the educational part of 
the seminary. There were many beautiful 
churches. Some of the turnip-shaped cu- 
polas on top were covered with gold leaf 
and some were a deep blue with gold deco- 
rations. Many people of the town came for 
the noon services. At that time I slipped 
out of the fortress-like walls of the seminary 
grounds to explore and was able to get pic- 
tures wherever desired on the back’ streets 
and the poorer parts of the city. Outside 
of the numerous television aerials, even over 
the poorest unpainted houses, the unpaved 
back streets and alleys with the dirt side- 
walks and community wells with women car- 
rying water two or three blocks was about 


what we had in many of our smaller villages 


several generations ago. 


Along the way we had seen several “liy- 


ing” churches, those where services were 
being held regularly. The larger ones that 
could not support themselves were made into 
museums and obviously thought of as “dead” 
churches. However, in these museum 
churches I noticed people still bowed and 


crossed themselves before the statues and 
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faith in Russia. 

We visited one day the home of the Metro- 
politan Nicolai or as we would say, the top- 
man or head of all the Orthodox churches 
in Moscow. He spoke to us in English and 
tried to make us welcome; telling us much 
about the present-day status of the church.. 
Later, there was a nice reception in the gar- 
dens for us. The next morning at his church 
I was surprised to find the sanctuary filled 
to overflowing. There were no seats. Every- 
body stood for the 2-hour services. There 
was wonderful singing by the choir with- 
out benefit of organ or other musical instru- 
ment. The Metropolitan Nicolai had many 
assistants to help him with his different 
robes, vestments, and head crowns. The 
procession had worked its way to the back 
of the church, when I noticed an open side 
door near me. I stepped out into the sun- 
light and looked around for some interest- 
ing things for the movies. 

Across the street were many people going 
in and out of a building. On closer examina- 
tion I found it was a shoe store. The peo- 
ple came in, went over to a clerk, showed a 
card, then went back to the racks of all black 
shoes stored on shelves all down the middle 
of the room. The women’s shoes were little 
different from the men’s. After they had 
handled the proper size shoes, they measured 
them beside their feet, maybe tried another 
pair, and then carried them back to the 


clerk who flipped one unit of the abacus. 


They then put the shoes in the net bag and 
left the store. No time was wasted trying 
on the shoes because there was not a single 
chair in the store. It had our self-serve 
stores beaten in every way. 

But, I wondered and began to ask about 
the Sunday closing laws. 
everybody works on Sunday; they do their 
shopping on Sunday for the weekend and 
Monday is the day of rest. 

This accounted for the fact that most of 
the people in the churches were old people. 
While they do not openly stop church at- 
tendance they discourage it by keeping up 
all business as usual on Sunday and having 
Monday of each week as the day off. This 
was obviously a left-handed slap at the 
church to prevent attendance. It was the 
Government’s way of telling the people that 


nothing, not even their religion or their God 


must come between them and their work. 
This was striking at religion “‘below the belt.” 

When I arrived back at the church, here 
was our group outside ready to go over to 
the Baptist Church. But three women had 
followed the group out saying the Metro- 


_politan was worried about us leaving for 


fear something was wrong. We tried to ex- 
plain that the Baptist Christian group was 
expecting us over at their second service. 
We finally compromised and some of our 
leaders stayed at the Orthodox Church while 
the rest of us went across part of the aity 
to the Baptist Christian Church. 

It had become expedient after the war 
for all the Protestant groups to be united 
in one church because of lack of building 
space for meeting houses. The Baptists 
being the predominant group have their 
name first but its official name is Baptist- 
Christian. Here we found ushers waiting 
to take us to seats in the balcony where we 
could look over the entire sanctuary. It is 
hard to believe but even in the aisles and 
across the front and back, people were stand- 
ing. There were some younger people in the 
audience and a good proportion in the choir. 
Dr. Zidkhov was preaching an expository 


sermon when we arrived. When tbe services © 


were over the people shook our hands and 
we felt the sincerity of their welcome. In 
the private conference following, we de- 
livered our personal letter to Dr. Zidkhov. 
Assistants trained in England were good 
interpreters. There is no place in Russia 
to train other than Orthodox ministers. In 


Slowly I learned . 
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the conference we learned that their great- 
est need was for Bibles printed in the Russian 
language. Since the Government there con- 
trolled the presses and would not permit the 
printing of Bibles, they hoped we could get 
some from the American Bible Society and 
mail them without any outside markers, sim- 
ply as gift books, addressed to their private 
homes. 

There had been on earlier Sunday service 
and there were to be three more with only 
an hour between so we had to part with these 
kind people. But all of us were convinced 
that morning, that in spite of any godless 
government, religion is not now dead nor 
even dying in Russia. 

Our next religious trip was to the home 
of Tolstoi, about 150 miles south of the city. 
We got a faster bus but it still took 5 hours. 
The little country homes in the little towns 


along the way with the common well and . 


the women washing clothes along the edge 
of the brook reminded me of travel through 
the Indian villages of Mexico. There were 
no gas stations or Howard Johnson restau- 
rants anywhere and the only comfort station 
was a woods about half way along where the 
bus stopped and the men and women dis- 
appeared in two different directions. 

Beyond the city of Tula is the large 
former estate of Leo Tolstoi. His home con- 
taining the library and other relics is lov- 
ingly preserved and cared for. 
great respect for the man and decided to 
study his life in detail as soon as I had 
opportunity. 

Next, we went to see his grave. I expected 
to see a large monument in the local ceme- 
tery to this great man of Russia and one 
of the greatest authors the world has ever 
known. We were led along a winding path 
about a third of a mile into the woods be- 
hind the home. There, in the deep woods on 
his estate, with no monument or Orthodox 
cross, no headstone of any kind, is the lonely 
grave with some white flowers growing upon 
it. We learned he could not be buried from 
any church, nor have his final resting place 
in any cemetery. He could not have a priest, 
let alone any Metropolitan Nicolai, all be- 
cause he had taught that serfdom was wrong; 
that men should not be in bondage 3 days 
a week to the government of the Czars, but 
should be educated; they should be nonvio- 
lent; they should avoid conscription and 
military service; they should avoid intoxi- 
cants, drugs and tobacco. People should 
share their wealth, give up their monopoly, 
end serfdom and all forms of war and mili- 
tary service. You might readily see why this 
teaching would turn the Government against 
him and cause many of his followers to be 
banished to Siberia. But why would teach- 


ing like this turn the church against him 


when it would seem to be in line with the 


_ teachings of Christ? 


It is hard to understand until we study 
and realize that the state, the Government 
and the church were one. The Czar was head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. The Gov- 
ernment gave complete financial support to 
the church. Therefore, the church gave 
complete moral, spiritual and political sup- 
port to the Government. And when Tolstoi 
offended the Government he doubly offended 
the church. Standing there in the deep 
shade of the forest I gave a silent prayer of 
thanks for the heritage of America, wherein 
our wise forefathers planned and tried to 
make certain and final the complete and 
total permanent separation of* state and 
church in this beloved land. | 

Our experiences with the people were very 
much the same in Leningrad as in Moscow. 
I took movies and we went around by our- 
selves in the evenings whenever we knew 
where we wanted to go and thought we 
could get back without getting lost. St. 


Isaac’s most beautiful catherdral is now a. 
museum and swinging from this third high- 


est church dome in the world is a Foucault 


I gained a 
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pendulum, proving scientifically that the 
earth rotates on its axis. People still cross 
themselves at all the holy places in front 
of the beautiful tkons. It is perfectly log- 
ical to know these enormous cathedrals 


could not be supported and maintained by 


free will offerings and naturally the gov- 


ernment could solve the problem by con- 


verting them into public museums. 

I would like to tell you about the one, 
Kazan Cathedral, converted into an anti- 
religious museum, showing in many ways 
the horrors of the inquisition, the rack, the 
burning at the stake, the massacres on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day and the many crimes 
which we admit were committed in the name 
of religion. These crimes helped drive re- 
ligious people to America which is the only 
good thing I can say about them. I have 
tried to point out that these crimes were 
committed mostly by the state when the 
church and state were one. Just because a 
government commits a crime in the name 
of religion and with the consent of so-called 
religious people does not make it any less a 
duty of every Christian to see that his re- 
ligion is never dependent on political or 
financial support of any government. In 
this connection I would like to point out 
that the crucifixion of Christ was a crime 
committed by the government under the 
sanction and in the name of religion. 

We were greatly impressed by the summer 
palaces of the czars and the 600 fountains at 
Peterhof on the Gulf of Finland. The czar 
went to Versailles and came back to make 
a park more wonderful and impressive. I 
believe he did, Water comes down from the 
mountains over 200 miles away to keep the 
fountains going night and day. Many wom- 
en are busy keeping the grounds perfect. 
The summer palaces are beautifully re- 
stored on the outside but on the inside they 
are still a shambles because it was here the 
German Army was quartered during the 
900-day siege of Leningrad which was com- 
pletely surrounded that entire time. Over 
1 million people starved to death in that 
period. The only lifeline was over the 
frozen Lake Ladoga in the dead of winter. 
And it seems to be a fact that Russia lost 
over 20 million people, killed or starved to 
death during the war. This bad news was 
kept from the Russian people during the 
war to prevent them from becoming dis- 
couraged. This might give America some 
idea of how much help Russia was to us in 
winning World War II when some author- 
ities tell us they suffered 80 times as many 
casualties as we did. 

At the Baptist Church in Leningrad they 
were repairing the front of the church. We 
entered from the rear and were immediately 
ushered up to the very front row. The as- 
sistant pastor came down and asked me 
about our world peace mission. He an- 
nounced to the whole audience what I had 
told him. There were two different moder- 
ately short sermons. In English we 
were welcomed. They too had hoped we 


_were bringing Bibles. But their desire for 


peace seemed sincere to us. At the 
conclusion, we sang with them “God Be With 
You ‘Till We Meet Again.” I looked back. 
They were waving their white handkerchiefs 
above their heads and tears were streaming 
down the cheeks of many of those people. 
At the Hermitage Art Galleries I could 
hardly believe my own eyes. It was the big 
Palace of the Czars filled with the most costly 
original art treasures of all the world. Cath- 
erine the Great gets credit for accumulating 


* most of these treasures. Where she got the 


money to buy them would be a mystery to 
any thinking person. There were few guards 
as we spent most of the day going from one 
big beautiful room to another. Some say the 
Hermitage is second to the Louvre in Paris 
and the National Gallery in London. The 
settings and the surroundings made a great 
impression on me and I would call the Hermi- 
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tage second to none. However, that is not 
the voice of authority for art is not my 


specialty. 
Near here is Revolution Square and the 
famous gate where the people poured 


through on November 9, 1917, with the 
slogans on their lips of “Peace and land for 
the peasants” and “Peace and bread for the 
workmen.” It was here that I asked “What 
caused this sudden revolution in the first 
place?” Oh, it was not sudden,” I was told. 
It had been coming on for over a half cen- 
tury and was all due to the autocracy of 
the Czars and the ruling nobility and their 
suppression of the peasants and working 
people who were unable to own their own 
land and had to work 3 days a week for the 
Czars. In 1859 when Tolstoi first began to 
write against serfdom there were over 23 
million bound to the soil with no civil rights 
and always bound in debt owing heavy 
dues and services to their lords. : 

Czar Alexander II was forced to start free- 
ing these people in 1861. He would prob- 
ably have made more reforms but he was 
assassinated in 1881. As the new Czar Alex-_ 
ander III came to the throne he received a 
letter from the opposition, protesting crimes 
of the government and ending up as fol- 
lows: “Revolutionists are the creation of 
circumstances; of the general discontent of 
the people; of the striving of Russia after a 
new social framework. It is impossible, by | 
means of repression to stifle discontent. 
Discontent only grows the more when it is 
repressed.” But Alexander III only re- 
pressed the people more and more. As the 
world industrial revolution began to affect 
Russia, the power and discontent of the 
lower and middle classes grew. 

Son Nicholas II became Czar in 1894. He 
had less intellect and less character than 
his father. He gave the fierce Cossacks and 
the secret police full power to deal with the 
revolutionary societies in any way they de- 
sired. The Russo-Japanese War was ex- 
pected to unite the people against Japan but 
even war failed to make the people forget 
their sad condition and they blamed the 
Czar’s regime for the defeat. 

On January 22, 1905, a priest named Father 
Gapon on this Sunday led an enormous 
crowd with a petition to the czar at the 
winter palace in St. Petersburg. The peti- 
tion in part declared: “We workers—have 
come to you, sire, in search of justice and 
protection. We have fallen into poverty; 
we are oppressed; we are loaded with a 
crushing burden of toil; we are insulted; we 
are not recognized as men; we are treated 
as slaves who should bear their sad and 
bitter lot in patience and silence. Do not 
refuse to protect your people; raise it from 
the grave of arbitrary power, poverty, and 
ignorance; permit it to dispose of its own 
fate; free it from the intolerable oppression 
of officials; destroy the wall between your- 
self and your people—and let them govern 
the country with you.” 

Before they got near the czar, just as they 
approached the palace the waiting Cossack 
guards opened fire on this defenseless crowd, 
killing many and wounding more. 

The London Times dent de- 
scribed this as “the most horrible spectacle 
ever witnessed.” Blood flowed in streams 
on the hardened snow. Police slashed blind- 
ly at the crowd. They used their revolvers 
and whole companies of infantry “discharged 
murderous volleys on the shrieking crowd. 
Women and children covered with blood fell 
wounded over the dead in the cold snow. 
This is not a strike. It is a revolution.” 

As a result of this Red Sunday massacre 
& general strike was called. Russia was 
paralyzed. The Orthodox church, long the 
bulwark of autocracy, tried this appeal to 
the people: “Workers of Russia, children of 
toil. Work, according to God’s Word, with 
the sweat of your brow and remember that 
he who will not work, neither shall he eat. 
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Beware of false counselors who, pretending 
anxiety over your needs and well-being 
foment disorders which lose you your homes 
and your food. They are the lesser agents 
of the evil enemy who desires the destruc- 
tion of Russia.” 

This revolution of 1905 eventually failed 
due to the military power of the czar and 
the supporting power of the Orthodox 
church. Many people were hanged and 
many were deported to Siberia. While the 
Russian Revolution was driven underground, 
do you wonder that it would disrupt again 
when Russia was torn asunder by World 
War I and that because the Orthodox 
church, being supported by autocracy and 
supporting the czars, would be considered 
as a factor that must have no part in the 
new government of 1917? No part of the 
Bolshevik policy has received more criticism 
than their treatment of the Orthodox 
church. But the Orthodox church was 
partly to blame because of their complete 


subordination to the czars. It was only | 


natural that the new government would 
deprive the church of its powers over edu- 
cation. 

But it goes deeper than that for the 
Communist Party is intensely jealous of 
religion and thinks the individual should 
have no loyalty except to the state. That 
is why attendance at divine services was 
forbidden to party members. Religion could 
not be taught to anyone under 18 except 
in the home. No religious activity was 
permitted except worship. Anti-religious 
teaching was stressed and many churches 
were made into museums. Our guide was 
willing to argue with me and openly de- 
clared she could not see how I could be a 
scientific practitioner of medicine and still 
believe in God. 

The pendulum that swung so far against 
religion under Stalin is now swinging back 
slightly under Mr. Khrushchev. They have 
learned that religion is not stamped out by 
law. The Jews have a nice synagogue in 
Moscow and Leningrad. For the Moslems 
in Leningrad there is an exact replica of 
the tomb of Tamerlaine in Samarkand, a 
most beautiful mosque. Tolerance of mi- 
norities is increasing and well it should be, 
for some day the religious people of Russia 
will awake to the fact that the whole Com- 
munist Party is about the least minority of 
any group in Russia (1 to 2 percent) even if 
it at present is the most powerful. And no 
small minority can forever rule the great 
majority when that majority becomes aware 
of its own power. 

In conclusion, it would be my impression 
that we in America should remember that: 

1. The Communist regime represents ap- 
proximately only 2 percent of the Russian 

le. 

2. The Russian people are better off now 


than they were under the czars. 


3. The Russian people are friendly and 
would like to be friends of America. 

4. The Russian Government has been able 
to instill in them some fear but no hate for 
America. 

5. The an in the present Gov- 
ernment is due to the fact that the Ortho- 
dox Church was part and parcel of the hated 
czarist autocratic government. 

6. The pendulum always swings too far 


in times of reovlution and even now the 


pendulum in Russia is swinging back to the 
side of religious freedom. 

7. America should be strong at home but 
not flaunt its military power over all the 
world to make people think they personally 
are in danger of our wrath. 


8. We should up more religious, 


spiritual, and cultural contact with the 


Russian people. 

9. We should invite delegations of Rus- 
sians to come to America to visit our 
churches as well as our farms and factories. 
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10. We should remember Russia fought 
on our side in World War II as well as World 
War I. Russia lost 20 million people in 
World War II and still has a genuine fear 
of a reunited Germany. It is time now to 
end World War II with a peace treaty and 
thus end the cold war. America should take 
the lead in peace and send our Peace Corps 
to Russia as well as to the rest of the world. 


Satellite Communications System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS | 


| OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am presenting an article 
from the September 11, 1961, issue of the 
New Republic which is entitled “Enter- 
prise in Space.” Because this subject is 
so very timely, I want to call it to the 
special attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: : 

| ENTERPRISE IN SPACE 

The debate over the ownership of the un- 
born communications satellite system con- 
tinues. Thirty-five Members of Congress 
wrote to the President on August 14 warning 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. would get “very probably a monopoly 
position” under the administration policy 
placing the system in the hands of private 
enterprise—with Government participation 
limited to the provision of ground support 
where 

Many assume that a resource of such po- 
tential usefulness should be owned angi op- 
erated by the same Federal Government 
which has already poured so much of the 
people’s money into its development. But 
the problem is more complex than this. 
Public operation is not necessarily the best 
approach to the management of a technology 
that has the fluid and experimental char- 
acter of space communications at the pres- 
ent time. There are reasons to believe that 
the practical application of this technology 
will be facilitated by integrating it with 
existing international communications sys- 
tems. 

When the Federal Communications Com- 
mission invited 10 US. international com- 
munications concerns in the telephone and 
telegraph business to form a committee and 
determine how much capital each of them 
would put up to launch the proposed space 
communications industry, only four, accord- 
ing to recent press reports, have shown in- 
terest. They are troubled, among other 


‘things, by the requirements of the National 


Aeronautics and Space Administration that 
the system should be inaugurated on what 
amounts to a crash basis, that is, at the 
earliest possible time; that global coverage 
should be provided even to unprofitable 
areas and that they may be called on to 
put up as much as $400 million. They are 
also bothered, in all probability, by the re- 
quirement that the participating companies 
shall refrain from managing the system to 
the detriment of any other common carrier 
of long-distance radiotelephone or TV 
services. \ 

In 1960 oversea telephone calls increased 
20 percent. Indeed, the growth of demand 
in the industry is so great that this alone 
could justify the outlay needed to develop 
a satellite communication system. Here we 
have a clue to the unannounced reason why 
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the administration has limited the initial 
participation to firms already in the busi- 
ness. It is they who are pressed by this de- 
mand and can be expected to contribute the 
risk capital needed now. And the risks are 
great, even when shared between Govern- 
ment and industry. On the basis of the 
record fully half of all future satellite 
launchings will fail. Whether the rocket 
vehicle carrying the satellite goes the whole 


way up or not, the cost of shooting one is $6 


million, and the cost of the communication 
satellite in the nose of it $3 million or more, 
depending on the type. The cost of a single 
working space satellite may well be, then, 
twice the sum of these figures. While 
theoretically, a limited service could be 
furnished by three satellites, if a truly global 
and reliable system is desired (and that is 
what the President asked for) as many as 50 
may be required. 

At the present time the working life of 
these satellites is unknown, which means 
that it is impossible to calculate the replace- 
ment factor and set up amortization sched- 
ules, as in any normal business. Further, 
most of the comunications satellites now 
under development must be oriented or ro- 
tated to face the ground stations which they 
are to serve. This adjustment can be made 
by radio signals from below, or should the 
receiving apparatus in the satellite be locked 
onto a coded signal to prevent mischievous 
people from sending a signal that will in- 
struct that dumb hunk of mechanism to 
turn the wrong way around? If so, this may 
introduce still more extra cost as well as an 
element of potential unreliability. More- 
over, one can only orient communications 
satellites toward ground stations that already 
exist, that is, toward actual radio and wired 
telephone systems. Clearly, it will be any- 
thing but roses, roses all the way for the 
companies, who may be asked to install 
expensive ground equipment in underdevel- 
oped countries which possess no well-devel- 
oped communications network to receive in- 
put from the international satellite system. 
President Kennedy has conditioned private 
operation of the system on the provision of 
facilities to all countries—including the less 
developed. 

The various national communications sys- 
tems that function today are owned and 
managed by Government departments, or 
Government corporations, or Government- 
regulated (private) companies. They have 
developed agreements that have worked 
without a hitch through war and peace; 
this is one area that continues to be un- 
affected by politics, or even the cold war. 
Management of an international space com- 
munication. system could be adjusted, prob- 
ably without trouble, between the parties 
involved in the present disagreements. But 
this does not dispose of the domestic hob- 
goblin of monopoly. For there is no escape 
from the fact that a small group of com- 
panies, or one supercorporation, may dom- 
inate the new development. 

What we are confronted with is a clash 
between broad social policy and, in this case, 


immediate efficiency. Nobody can claim that 


any small- or medium-sized business has an 
industrial research capability remotely re- 
sembling that of the Bell Laboratories, a 
subsidiary of A.T. & T. In fact, Bell is re- 
garded as the best setup of its kind in the 
Western World. Out of it have come many 
of the basic developments that make com- 
munications satellite technology feasible: 
the transistor, the solar battery, the travel- 
ing wave tube, and the ruby red maser. 
This too is where space communications sat- 
ellites have been in development for a long 
time; as far back as 1955, John R. Pierce, 
now director of research at the laboratories, 
published a paper in which he discussed the 
various types of satellite radio repeaters 
which are under consideration today. In 
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many cases involving highly experimental 
technology the question appears to be not so 


- much whether Government should supplant 


big business, but whether Government can, 
in fact, exercise control over big business 
in the public interest. Those who pose 
the question in traditional antimonopoly 
terms should remember that it is the need 
to exert such control which provides the 
fundamental justification for big govern- 
ment. 


New Dimensions in U.S. International . 


Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
minds of many people, both in the United 
States and abroad, the Peace Corps is a 
new frontier. As a secular missionary 
program, the Peace Corps appeals to-the 
American tradition of unselfish service, 
which persists even in the absence of 
denominational religious motivation. 
The idea of personal service to individ- 
uals in other countries is a simple, 
strong, and appealing concept. 

I was extremely pleased to note that 
two Delawareans have been selected for 
service abroad in the Peace Corps pro- 
gram. In a personal visit to my office 
on August 29, Mr. Jacob Feldman, of 
Wilmington, Del., explained to me his 
preliminary training at Texas Western 
College in El Paso, Tex., prior to his 
immediate assignment to further train- 
ing at the Peace Corps Training Center 
in Puerto Rico for the Tanganyika pro- 
ject. 

Mr. Feldman will undoubtedly meet 
another Delawarean, Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer Thomas J. Kincaid, of Seaford, 
Del., at the Puerto Rico Training Center. 
Mr. Kincaid has been accepted for for- 
mal training next month at Pennsyl- 
vania State University in preparation for 


Philippines project. 


I know that Delawareans join with me 
in extending good wishes to Peace Corps- 
men Feldman and Kincaid in this new 
and bold dimension in American mutual 
assistance programs. 

While Peace Corps volunteers will pro- 
vide international communications on a 
person-to-person level, advice and guid- 
ance to governments of many countries 
is-also offered under the aegis of other 
U.S. foreign assistance programs. 

I am especially proud of another Dela- 
warean who is making outstanding con- 
tributions in efforts by the United States 
to increase the welfare of men and im- 
prove understanding among nations. 

I am privileged at this time to recog- 


nize the commendable public services of 


Mr. Charles David Crocker, of Frank- 
ford, Del. A 1938 graduate and Phi 
Kappa Phi of the University of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Crocker served with distinc- 
tion in the U.S. Navy in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II. Prior to his current 
assignment with the U.S. Operations 
Mission in Cambodia, Mr. Crooker served 
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as a soil conservation specialist in Korea 
from July 1957 to February 1961. 

The high regard for Mr. Crocker’s 
work held by those who observed him at 
close range, was reported several months 
ago in the Korean press. Beyond the 
news article, which I shall include as 
part of my remarks hereinbelow, I would 
like to point to an uncommon act of 
benevolence on Mr. Crocker’s part in his 
assignments overseas. While serving in 
Korea, Mr. Crocker donated 4,560 grams 
of blood for Korean patients; for this 
humanitarian.conduct he was awarded a 
Medal of Merit by the Korean Red Cross. 
Since his arrival in Cambodia last Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Crocker has made regular 
contributions as a donor to local hospital 
blood banks in that country. 

In addition to his formal duties in 


Cambodia, Mr. Crocker is a lay reader. 


for the Angelican-Episcopalian congre- 
gation at Phnom-Penh. I have been in- 
formed that this congregation is also 
visited monthly by Rev. Dr. Welden Pell 
III, who now lives and serves in Saigon; 
Delawareans will remember Reverend 
Pell as the former headmaster of the St. 
Andrews School in Middletown, Del. 
There are many Americans who, un- 


like those able Delawareans cited above, 


regard citizenship as sinecure, who fear 
involvement and shun personal commit- 
ments but, nevertheless, reserve the right 
to criticize. There are those citizens who 
still avoid the many unique opportunities 
for helpful action offered to us at this 
period in our history when our Nation 
has become a world leader. 

Two leading principles of conduct 
which moved the Founding Fathers were: 
do your part and do your best. It is in 
this great tradition that Messrs. Feld- 
man, Kincaid, and Crocker have taken 
their stand and they are conducting 
themselves in ways which give our for- 
eign policy new and dynamic dimensions. 
Their contributions are, indeed, welcome 
and they are in the direction of the kind 
of help which will effectively overcome 
the kind of criticism reported in “The 
Ugly American.” 

I include a news report on Mr. Crock- 
er’s Korean assignment which was pub- 


lished in the Korean Republic newspaper 


on January 19, 1961: 
Sort ADVISER HELPS To KEEP COUNTRY GREEN 
(By W. G. Beck) 


A handsome, tall American has taught 
Koreans how to make and keep their coun- 
try green. 

Charles D. Crocker, of Frankford, Del., has 
set up a land management program to arrest 
land erosion, reforest barren hills, bring new 
areas under cultivation, and reduce flood 
damage. 

A graduate of the University of Delaware, 
Crocker worked as soil adviser with the U.S. 
Operations Mission in Korea. 

Because of the mountainous terrain, the 
16 million farming populace of Korea have 
depended on the very small level parts of 
the country for farming. Errosion losses 
have been enormous and inadequate use 
and poor management of land have been 
tragically common. 

Crocker exercised leadership in cooperation 
with ROK officials in setting up a momen- 
tous program to protect land and boost the 
productivity of upland farms. 

The program brought reforestation, con- 
servation, and proper land use to some 11,000 
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acres in 1958, 50,000 in 1959, and 460,000 
in 1960. 

In assisting the Korean Government in 
drawing up and initiating this mountain 
land conservation program, he has conducted 
training of more than 1,000 technicians and 
Officials in 38 demonstration areas, and at 
several agricultural institutions in the 
country. 

He assisted the ROK Government Bureau 


denuded forest areas and to improve pro- 
duction from the hill lands. 

He trained Koreans in land classification 
on the basis of soil production capability. 
Attempts were being made to farm some land 
with little value except for forest land, and 
a great deal of potentially good farm land 
was Classed as forest land. Maps based on 
land capability surveys change these classi- 
fications to more appropriate productive use. 

For example, extensive areas can be used 
for raising grass and important nitrogen- 
producing legumes. Crops like hairy votch 
and lespedeza can be raised in relatively poor 
land which is used in highly productive areas 
to reduce fertilizer costs. Other lands can 
be used to produce more chestnuts, walnuts, 
orchard fruits, and mulberry for silk po 
duction. 

He also trained Koreans in making the 
necessary adjustments in land use and in 
developing a sense of land stewardship on 


the part of Korean villagers. 


He promoted democratic, local, self-de- 
termination of conservation measures and 
self-help operation of the conservation pro- 
gram. He accomplished this by starting 
freely elected village conservation commit- 
tees as. the bodies for carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

When, for the first time outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere, a chapter of the Soil Con- 
servation Society of America was organized 
in Korea, he was the organizer and first 
chairman. 

Crocker, after 314 years of service in Korea, 
leaves Korea shortly for a new post in Cam- 
bodia. 


Construction of Transmission Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


- Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, Iam presenting an 
item from the editorial page of the 
Washington Post of September 9, 1961, 
containing comments from one of my 
constituents, President D. W. Reeves, 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico, in Al- 
buquerque. My presentation of this 
news item does not necessarily mean 
that it represents my viewpoint con- 
cerning the transmission line oa 

The item follows: 

Wuo SHOULD OWN THE GRID? 

On August 23, you published a letter from 
Mr. Kenneth Holum, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. The letter poses a question of 
importance to the American people far sur- 
mounting that of constructing a transmis- 
sion system in the Rocky Mountein States 
areas. 


| 
b] 3 ee of Forestry in setting up 140 conservation 
$$$ demonstration villages, one in each county, 
and worked through 49 forest erosion con- 
with its 10-year program te rehabilitate 
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First, the investor-owned companies in 
the Rocky Mountain States have actively 
supported and will continue to support the 
irrigation and reclamation features of the 
Colorado River storage project as well as any 
other true irrigation or reclamation project. 
We realize the importance of water in the 
_ Rocky Mountain West and we appreciate the 
support of other sections of the Nation for 
necessary reclamation projects. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, which is un- 
der Mr. Holum’s direction, proposes to build 
an all-Federal transmission system for the 
distribution of power from the Colorado 
River Storage project hydroelectric generat- 
ing plants to deliver power to preferred Gov- 
ernment customers in the five-State area 
of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. The five investor-owned electric 
companies, who are now serving this area, 
recommended the Government construct 
only certain transmission lines and use the 
company lines for distributing power to 
Government customers. 

Congress, at the time the Colorado River 


storage project was authorized, specifically | 


noted that the power features of the project 


were incidental to the primary objective of 


irrigation and reclamation. Congress further 
directed the Bureau to cooperate with the 
private utilities in the area, and to use the 
existing and planned transmission lines of 
the private companies to market project 


power. 

As a result of exhaustive studies, and in 
accordance with congressional instruction, 
the utilities proposed a combination Federal- 
private transmission system in which the 
Bureau would build certain transmission 
lines and utilize the existing and planned 
transmission lines of the companies to de- 
liver power to the preferred Government 
customers. Under the utility proposal the 
Federal expenditure would be approximately 
$53 million. Under the all-Federal system, 
as proposed by the Bureau, the Federal ex- 
penditure would be about $188 million, a 
' difference of $135 million which must be re- 
paid with interest to the Federal Treasury. 

All of Mr. Holum’s arguments, such as 
interconnections with other Federal systems, 
rights of preferred Federal customers, con- 
trol of the Federal system, and many more, 
have been fully discussed before congres- 
sional committees and the Bureau has agreed 
that the combination system, as proposed by 
the utility companies, meets all but one of 
their requirements. 

The only requirement which the Bureau 
doubts is the amount of payout. Compe- 
tent engineering and economic studies show 
that the combination Federal-private system 
will, in a shorter period of time, provide the 
most nevenue to repay the cost of electric 
facilities; and provide the most revenue for 
authorized and planned irrigation and recla- 
mation projects—all this without increase in 
the cost of power to the preferred Federal 
customers. 

If the Government assumes responsibility 
for transmission with the proposed all-Fed- 
eral system, what will happen as the pre- 
ferred customers’ requirements increase? 
With an all-Federal system many additional 
miles of transmission lines will be required 
to deliver power to the Government’s cus- 
tomers. Who is going to build these lines? 
It would be the REA with 2-percent Gov- 
ernment money. Who is going to build 
steam generating plants to firm up the Gov- 
ernment’s hydroelectric power? Already we 
hear G. & T. Cooperatives are planning con- 
struction of steamplants to carry out this 
responsibility. This would, of course, be 
financed with additional millions of 2-per- 
cent REA money. The $188 million required 
for the Colorado River storage project is 
More hundreds of mil- 
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Mr. Holum says that “a backbone Federal 
system and interconnection with other pub- 
lic systems is essential to such an operation.” 
It is not essential or even necessary to the 
marketing of Colorado River storage project 
power. It is only essential to the establish- 
ment of a nationwide Federal power grid 
system. The entire job of marketing all of 
the project power can be accomplished much 
better by the combination Federal-private 
system. The combination system will save 


the Government an immediate expenditure 


of $135 million and untold millions of fu- 
ture expenditures, all without adversely af- 


fecting consumer power rates. In addition, 


use of company transmission lines will pro- 
vide many millions of dollars in increased 
Federal, State, and local taxes, which when 
considered with direct project benefits show 
the overwhelming advantages of the utili- 
ties proposal. 

To me, the attempt to justify the all-Fed- 
eral system is an effort on the part of the 
proponents of political electric power, to 
create a national supergrid, owned and 
operated by the Federal Government. 

D. W. REEVES, 
President, Public Service Co., of New 
Mezico. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx. 


District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


| OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable attention was focused on recent 
hearings of the Special Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on a bill which would 
prohibit discrimination in all types of 
apprenticeship programs. The state- 
ment submitted by the District of Co- 
lumbia Apprenticeship Council is a con- 
structive contribution, and I believe my 
colleagues will find it of interest: 
STATEMENT FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL TO THE HOUSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR INVESTIGATING DIS- 

CRIMINATORY PRACTICES IN APPRENTICESHIP 


The District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council is an agency of the District of Co- 
lumbia government established under provi- 
sions of the Bridges-Randolph District of 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act of 1946. 

It is composed of six members appointed 
by the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners from management and labor peo- 
ple who have had outstanding experience in 
the problems of training apprentices and 
other trainees on the job. 

The three management members represent 
the major management organizations in the 
District of Columbia, and the three labor 
members the major labor organizations. The 
Council was first appointed in 1946. 

1. The District of Columbia Apprentice- 
ship office never received directives from the 
US. Department of Labor indicating ob- 
jection to such notations. The council has 
asked for copies of such directives. So far, 
none have been received. If the Council 
had known at any time that there was ob- 
jection to such designation, even when used 
as a confidential record, it would have 
discontinued the practice immediately. 
Though representatives of the public schools 
and the US. Employment Service have at- 
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tended the Council’s meetings regularly, 
among the members of minority groups, this 
point was never raised. 

2. The practice was discontinued by the 
council immediately after Mr. ROOSEVELT 
raised objection, and all such designations 
have been removed from the file. As it has 
been repeatedly said, the practice was in- 
stituted merely to find out what trades Ne- 
gro youths were most interested in currently 
so that special effort could be devoted to pro- 
moting programs in these trades. We little 
suspected that this simple procedure would 
be so widely misunderstood. In fact, the 
Council is wondering how such information 
could be used for discriminatory purposes. 
Obviously, when an applicant appears at an 
employer or union office, his identity is im- 
mediately revealed. 

3. The USES for the District of Columbia 
has been coding job orders C and W for years. 
We understand that since the hearing, this 
practice has been discontinued. 


4. The U.S. Department of Labor publishes : 


reports on workers by color. We refer to 
the publication Employment and Earnings, 


July 1961, issued by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, which carries statistics by color in 
tables A-6, A-11, A-14, A-19, and table C on 
page 4-E. Also “Special Labor Force Report 
No. 14,” republished by BLS from the 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, carries the 
following tables listing color: Tables A-4, 
B-5, C-7, F-4, and F-5. 

5. Some District of Columbia government 
agencies require race information and use 
racial coding. The District of Columbia De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation dis- 
tributes a list to employers and unions with 
the notation N and W beside the person's 
name. All District of Columbia drivers per- 
mits carry the coding N and W. Through 
1955, U.S. Civil Service Commission Stand- 
ard Form 50 (7 part) reported the person ’s 
race in item 16. 

6. District of Columbia public schools 
regularly publish figures by color on stu- 
dents and dropouts. County public schools 
do the same. 

7. No one Outside of the council’s office 
ever saw the file or knew about it. In fact, 
the newer council members heard a sum- 
mary report on these figures, but did not 
know how they were compiled. The figures 
in summary form were reported not only at 
council meetings, but also at ‘“‘c .reer days,” 
and meetings with employment and voca- 
tional counselors, youth problem conferences, 
the council’s reports, and to agencies re- 
questing such information. 

8. To date, no one has filed a complaint 
with the council on racial discrimination 
under any programs it has approved. 

9. The council’s investigation reveals that 
Clarence E. Williams, the young man who 
appeared at the hearing before Mr. Simi, has 
been on the IBEW Local No. 26, Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee’s applicants list 
since May 12, 1961, when he submitted his 
high school diploma. We do not know why 


he did not include this information in his - 


testimony. 

10. As it was repeatedly pointed out at the 
hearing, Federal and local apprenticeship 
agencies, such as the Bureau of. Apprentice- 
ship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor, 
or the District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Council, are not placement agencies. This 
is the function of the U.S. Employment 
Service and its State counterparts. 

Hereafter the council will refer all requests 
for information for apprenticeship openings 
to the Special Services to Youth Office of the 
USES for District of Columbia, 1724 F Street, 
NW. This office is not only in position to 
enforce all the latest U.S. Department of 
Labor directives against discrimination, but 


it also gets information on apprenticeships _ 


which are not covered by the council. 


Only about 50 percent of the potential ap- 
prenticeships in the District of Columbia 


OF 
41 
| 
lions would be required from the Federal ee | 
Treasury before the proposed plan is fully | 
consummated. | 
{ 


1961. 


area are under the council’s minimum stand- 
ards. The Potomac Electric Power Co., 
C. & P. Telephone Co., Washington Gas Light 
Co., and D.C. Transit have apprenticeship 
programs outside of the council’s minimum 
standards. Incidentally, all of these com- 
panies have union contracts. Federal and 


District of Columbia government agencies | 


also are not cooperating with the council. 
Also most of the hotels, large apartment 
houses, office buildings, hospitals, univer- 
sities, and department stores, all of whom 
employ skilled workers in many trades, are 
not cooperating. But all of these estab- 
lishments call on the USES for apprentice- 
ship and trainee applicants. The council 
gets an average of four or five reports on 
openings a month, and these are all promptly 
reported to the USES’s Special Services to 
Youth office. 

It seems that because the council has to 
work with labor unions, it is guilty by as- 
sociation as far as certain undesirable prac- 
tices are concerned. The council also works 
with nonunion employers, so, by association, 
it presumably is also guilty of whatever social 


sins nonunion employers are guilty of. 


We are enclosing copy of the council’s 
order No. 14, issued August 7, 1959, more 


than 2 years ago. We believe that this is the 


first time an apprenticeship or District of 
Columbia government agency has gone on 
written record against discrimination. 

We are also enclosing a copy of a resolu- 
tion passed by the National Association of 
State and Territorial Directors at its annual 
conference December 9, 1959, a letter Mr. 
Simi received from the U.S. Department of 
the Navy in 1943, commending him for spe- 
cial services rendered, and a copy of a re- 
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- discrimination and arbitrariness, it feels 


port of registered apprentices by States. It 
will be appreciated if this material can be 
printed as part of this statement. Thank 
you. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1959. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRENTICESHIP 
COUNCIL’S ORDER No. 14 
Pursuant to authority vested in this 
council by the Bridges-Randolph Appren- 
ticeship Act of 1946, Public Law 387, 79th 


Congress (60 Stat. 204 ch. 267) and title 36, 


chapter 1—A, D.C. Code, 1951; it is ordered: 


That for the purposes of this act and title, 


and in the best interests of the council’s 
planned apprenticeship program for the 
District of Columbia area, the officially de- 
clared policy of the council regarding the 
selection of apprentices is to recommend to 
and encourage employers, their agents, and 
apprenticeship committees with approved 
programs, to give first consideration to ap- 
plicants who, regardless of race, color, creed, 


or national origin, are best qualified by 


background, training, and natural aptitudes 
to develop into competent, all-around jour- 
neymen craftsmen. 

This has been the basic policy of the 
council since it was first established in 1946. 
It is so self-evident and consistent with the 
American concept of apprenticeship that 
the council has not thought it necessary to 
further clarify it by making it a matter of 
written record. However, because of recent 
attempts to create the impression that on 
this point the council favors a policy of 
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that, in the best interest of the 
and the community, it should make its pol- 
icy on this point a matter of public record. 


Approved by the council at its 57th reg- 
ular meeting, Friday, August 7, 1959, and 
copies ordered transmitted to the District 
of Columbia Board of Commissioners and 
the District of Columbia Register. 

ROBERT E. PHELPS, 
Vice Chairman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRI- 


TORIAL APPRENTICESHIP DIRECTORS 


Resolution reaffirming its stand against dis- 
crimination in selecting apprentices 

In line with the remarks of the Honorable 
Robert E. McLaughlin, president, District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners, on De- 
cember 8, 1959, in welcoming the 1959 annual 
conference of the National Association of 
State and Territorial Apprenticeship Direc- 
tors at Washington, D.C., the association 
goes on record as reaffirming its traditional 
stand against discrimination in the selec- 
tion of apprentices and again urges all. 
employers and apprenticeship committees 
training apprentices under State and ter- 
ritorial minimum standards to give first 
consideration to the best qualified appren- 
ticeship applicants on the basis of native 
aptitudes and intelligence, and employment 
and educational background, regardless of 
race, color, creed, ancestry, or national origin. 

Approved December 9, 1959. 

(Note.—Introduced by Gino J. Simi, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and seconded by Hubert 
L. Connor, Massachusetts, and Thomas Yoc- 
zik, Connecticut.) 


TaBLE 4.—Ratio of registered apprentices to population— Adopted from Wisconsin Industrial Commission Report of 1961 


Appren- Population Appren- | Ratio to Appren- | Population | Appren- | Ratio to 
States and territories —- (1969 census) | tices Jan. | popula- States and territories ticeshi (1960 census) jus Jan. | po 
councils 1, 1961 tion counc 1, 1961 = 
United States. _.....-.---- 1937) 179, 323, 175 161, 128 1,112.9 || 27. Massachusetts..............__- (1938) 148. 578 881 1, 326. 
1. District of Columbia 763, 956 2, 267 |. 336. 9 28, Tennessee None) O89 1, 340. 
(1941) 1, 302, 161 2, 582 504.3 || 29. North (None 632, 446 462 1, 368. 
4. 2, 535, 234 4, 358 (None) 3, 100, 689 2, 165 1, 430. 
(1941 632, 772 1, 054 600,3 32. New (1953) 6, 066, 782 4,177 1, 452. 
(1941) 2, 853, 214 4, 064 702.0 || 33. North (1939) 4, 556, 155 3, 105 1, 467. 
8. (1939) 15,717,204} 21,219 740.7 || 35. (None) 2, 328, 284 1, 521 1, 503. 
3, 413, 864 4, 559 (1936) 2, 757, 537 1, 783 1, 546. 
10. Oregon. (1931 1, 768, 687 2, 345 754. 2 || 37. Pennsyivania (1939) 11, 319, 366 7,129} 587. 
(1939) 389, 881 513 760.0 || 38. (1942) 969, 265 606 1, 599. 
(1946) 226, 167 284 S (None) 1, 411, 330 878 1, 607. 
(1941) 674, 767 838 SOB. (1938) 3, 966, 949 2, 467 1, 608. 
(1949) 890, 627 1, 094 (None 667, 191 391 1, 706. 
(None) 330, 066 378 (None) 9, 579, 677 5, 457 1, 753. 
1937 1, 753, 947 1, 939 None 3,943, 116 2, 196 1, 795. 
3, 951, 777 4, 229 (None) 1, 786, 272 943 1, 894. 
1939 9, 706, 397 9, 808 Gees) 2, 178, 611 1, 144 1, 904. 
4, 951, 560 4, 967 996.8 || 46. South Dakota__. (None) 680, 514 356 1, 911. 
1941) 16, 782, 304 16, 331 (1947) 2, 282, 000 1, 107 2, 061. 
Te Ti inticicadeneseisuan (None) 7, 823, 194 7,366 | 1,062.0 |} 49. Mississippi...................- (None 2, 178, 141 1, 003 2, 171. 
(None) 446, 292 417 1,070.2 50. West (None) 1, 860, 421 820 2, 268. 
(None) 10, 081, 158 9, 183 1,097.8 || 51. South (None 2, 382, 594 878 2, 713. 
(None) 3, 266, 740 1, 978 1, 145.9 52. New (1941) 606, 921 210 2, 890. 
(None) 4, 319, 813 3, 264 1, 323. 4 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 


Washington, D.C., October 13, 1943. 


Mr. GIno J. SIMI, 


Field Representative, Apprentice Training 
War Manpower Commission, 


Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeaR MR. SIMI: 


Gen. E. Arthur Evans (Retired) Leads 
Fight To Lift Restrictions on Importa- 
tion of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


This Office wishes to ex- | on 


press its appreciation for your aid in solving 
the manpower problem of the Atlas Machine 
& Iron Works, Washington, D.C. 

There is no doubt that the additional 
workers will contribute directly to the ability 
of the company to maintain its production 
schedules on the important Navy eer 
which it is producing. 

Very truly yours; 
A. C. WOLF, 
Lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve, 
Manpower Utilization Unit. 
(NoTe.—Succeeded in getting union to ac- 


cept ) 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 


proud to join in the efforts of many. 


Members of Congress, the New England 
Council, the Oil Users Association, and 
the American Public Power Association, 
to have the Office of Civil and Defense 


Mobilization investigate the advisability 
of easing its present restrictions on the 
importation of residual oil. The re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the Director 
of this Office, Mr. Frank B. Ellis, is the 
determination of whether from the 
standpoint of national security, the con- 
trol of residual fuel oil imports should 
be continued, modified, or terminated. 

The deadline for filing statements in 
support of termination of present re- 
strictions was July 21; the deadline for 
filing statements of rebuttal was Au- 
gust 21. All of us who are vitally inter- 
ested in a healthy trade program and 
its beneficial effects upon the social and 


“economic development of South America 


and in preserving for our citizens rea- 
sonable electricity rates, expectantly 
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await Mr. Ellis’ decision in this matter 


which is vital to our Nation’s security 
and the furtherance of this country’s 


foreign policy goals. 
thie time. I would Mike to call to 


the attention of the Members a state- 


ment issued by the Oil Users Associa- 
tion dealing with an address by its man- 
aging director, Gen. E. Arthur Evans. 
General Evans has been well known to 
me over a period of years. Leaving the 


- post of executive director of the Reserve 


Officers Association in the early 1950’s, 
he was chosen for the difficult and ardu- 
ous position of city manager of Miami, 
Fla. To this challenging task, he 


brought tremendous energy, ability, and 


imagination. His 6-year tenure has 
gone down in the history of the city of 
Miami as one of the most enlightened 
and progressive periods since that city’s 
emergence as one of the leading metro- 
politan areas of the Nation. 

General Evars has made an excellent 
case for the 20,000-member organiza- 
tion he represents. ‘The points he raises 
in the following news story are of equal 
interest to all of our citizens whose inter- 
ests are involved in the impending deci- 
sion of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization: 

“Both the consumer and the unemployed 
coal miner lose under the residual oil im- 
ports program. The only winners are a few 
privileged quota holders,” said a consumer 
spokesman today. 

Gen. E. A. Evans, managing director of 
@ group of more than 20,000 oil users in 
Eastern States, spoke about the review of 
residual imports now being conducted by 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

He said import restrictions have resulted 
in price increases of more than 30 cents a 
barrel for consumers and have created price 
spirals in all the products and services of 
the industries that use residual oil for fuel. 

Imports of residual fuel oil have been 
restricted—since March 10, 1959—through a 
Presidential proclamation based on recom- 
mendation of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. OCDM now is taking 
a.fresh look at the impact of these restric- 
tions on the residual fuel oil picture. 

“Coal miners have been led to believe im- 
port controls would force oil users to con- 
vert to coal, thus providing employment in 
the coalfields. This has not happened,” 
Evans continued. “Shortages of residual 
have speeded some conversions to natural 


_ gas, but very few users have been willing 


or able to turn back the clock to the use 
of coal.” . 

“The fact is,” said Evans, “even the rail- 
roads, which at one time gained high freight 
earnings from hauling coal, have converted 
to oil. The loss of jobs in coal mines is 
caused by consumers electing to use fuels 
other than coal. No Government action 
short of dictatorship can change these con- 
sumer preferences.” 

“The unfortunate coalworker is denied 
a real solution to his problems by being 
given false hopes that oil imports will solve 
his problem,” Evans continued. “Nothing 
could be further from the truth.” 

Evans noted that the artificial shortages 
resulting from the imposition of import 
quotas on residual have produced profits 


for a select few who have been given import 
allocations under the import program. He 
said quota tickets have become valuable 
property. 
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Civil Defense Expériment in in Baltimore 


Highly Effective | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much criticism of our civil de- 
fenmse program, many persons feeling 
that it would be absolutely useless in 
case of attack; others believing that it 
should be left entirely in the hands of 
the military; others equally strong in 
the belief that it should be left to the 
civilian authorities. In the spring of 
this year, an experiment was conducted 
in Baltimore which I believe proves that 
the military and civilian groups can 


work together effectively and provide the 


protection necessary. 

The entire program was coordinated 
by a public relations man, William J. 
Muth, and provided an all-out informa- 
tional and instructional project based on 
the necessity of a greatly accentuated 
fallout shelter program. It included 
protection against chemical, biological, 
and radiological contaminants. 

It proved that the military, civilian, 
and industrial segments of the popula- 
tion can combine efforts to accomplish 
such a mission. It also established con- 
cretely that all media of press, radio, 
and television are more than willing to 
cooperate. Many continuing stories on 
this shelter project appeared in 113 
newspapers from Texas to Maine and 
as far west as Ohio. Complete cover- 
age was provided by UP, AP, and INS. 

This experiment included the sealing 
of a young nurse from the University 
Hospital, Miss Sara Rafter, in a fallaut 
shelter for 7 complete days. Prior to 
this, Maj. William Kiser, U.S. Air Force 
Reserve, spent 24 hours sealed in the 
shelter to test the operation for safety. 

‘The following organizations cooperat- 
ed in this subject: 

The 628th U.S. Air Force Hospital Re- 
serve Unit, Baltimore, Maj. William S. 
Kiser, commanding. ‘ 

State of Maryland Civil Defense Agen- 
cy, Sherley Ewing, director. 

Baltimore City Civil Defense Organ- 
ization, Col. Arthur H. Shreve, U.S. Army, 
retired, director. 

Dr. Arthur A. Woodward, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. 

Chemical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Miss Sara Rafter, R.N., University 
Hospital, Baltimore. 

Lasting Distributors, Inc., Baltimore, 
Martin Rankin, president. — 

Allied Public Relations, Baltimore, 
William J. Muth, president. 

Members of the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

In addition to peiiadine important 
data, it is especially interesting to note 
that the program coincides with the di- 
rectives on Civil Defense issued by Pres- 
ident Kennedy more than a month after 
this experiment was conducted. 
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The following newspaper article gives 
further information on this project: 

Finally a realistic, positive ieieroncl is 
being taken to the necessity of our Govern- 
ment to make the American people aware 
of shelter protection against CBR attack. 

In a coordinated program originated by 
Martin Rankin of Baltimore, the Air Force, 
the office of Civil Defense and Mobilization, 
Army Ordnance and Chemical Corps demon- 
strated that military and civilian components 
of defense can coordinate their efforts in a 
joint project designed to make scientific and 
informational facts available to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Miss Sara C. Rafter, R.N., University Hos- 
pital, shown above [illustration not printed 
in REcorD] emerging from a Lasting Blast 
and Fallout Shelter, is being greeted, 
left to right, by Maj. William S. Kiser, 628th 
U.S. Air Force Hospital Reserve Unit, Balti- 
more, Col. Arthur H. Shreve, director, Civil 
Defense, Baltimore, Capt. Jean F. Davis; and 
Sherley Ewing, director of Civil Defense, 
State of Maryland. 

When asked what she thought had been 
accomplished by her 7-day stay in the shelter 
at the Baltimore Home Show, Miss Rafter 
answered that these things will have to be 
evaluated and reduced in form by Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Woodward and the medical staff of 
the 628th along with the civil defense offi- 
cials, but “in my opinion Mr. Rankin and 
Mr. Knight, executives of the Lasting Dis- 
tributors, have made a definite contribution 
to the shelter and civil defense program for 
which our people should be everlastingly 
thankful.” 


Profit Limitation Called a Hazard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 


Nnedy administration has laid before 


Congress many proposals of a socialistic 
nature, such as Federal aid to educa- 
tion, public housing, complete supply 
management for agriculture, and med- 
ical care for the aged. It now seems 
evident that some of the proponents of 
bureaucratic controls of the economy are 
looking at control of industry—not from 
the point of view of restraint of trade 
or price fixing, but from the point of 
view of iting profits. If this step is 
taken, we can immediately ask if the 
taxpayers will be asked to pick up the 
tab for those years when industry sus- 
tains a loss. 

It would also seem to follow that if 
profits are to be limited by Federal de- 
cree, wage rates, being the largest single 
item of industrial expense in most cases, 
would also have to be limited. 

We are living in a new age, it is true, 
but I believe few people who listened to 
Candidate Kennedy during his campaign 
interpreted his plans for moving ahead 
faster as being one of applying positive 
Federal controls of profits. Some people 
try to make profit a dirty word, but for 
anyone who has invested his work, 


sacrifice, ability, or savings in his own | 


enterprise or that of someone else, profit 
is the reward of thrift. This has been 
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“The difference between U.S. prices and 
‘world prices on residual oil is more than 
50 conte barrel. Possession of quote 
ticket enables the ticketholder to cash in on 
the windfall profit.” 
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one of the greatest attributes of the 

American people. 3 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 

sent, I include with my remarks an ex- 

cellent article by David Lawrence, en- 

titled “Profit Limitation Called a 

Hazard,” which appeared in the Wash- 

ington Evening Star of September 11, 

1961: 

Prorir LIMITATION CALLED A HAZARD—KEN- 
NEDY LETTER TO STEEL INDUSTRY STIRS FEAR 
OF FEDERAL REPRISAL 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Kennedy administration has crossed 
the Rubicon. It has decided to make war on 
conservative economics and embark on a 
course of radical economics. It is ignoring 
the risk that it may plunge the country into 
more unemployment within the next 18 
months and bring about perhaps the worst 
recession since the 1930’s. | 

For President Kennedy has determined to 
put certain limits on business profits and 
the return on investments that stockholders 
have hitherto expected when putting their 
savings into private enterprise. The net re- 
sult could be the gradual collapse of the 
private enterprise system in America and 
the beginning of that era of socialism which 
Nikita Khrushchev has predicted will in- 


- evitably lead to communism in another gen- 


eration in the United States. . 

President Kennedy’s crucial step came a 
few days ago when he openly threatened the 
steel industry with reprisals by Government 
unless it agreed to forgo any price increases 
at this time. Mr. Kennedy vaguely promised 
that next year, when the unions ask for still 
higher wages, he would urge moderation. 
He didn’t define the term. But the entire 
business world noted that Mr. Kennedy 
significantly refused to ask the unions at this 
time to forgo the additional wage increases 
scheduled for them at the end of this month 
under a contract signed early in 1960 after 
a long strike. 

The steel industry thus far has absorbed 
a 10-percent rise in labor costs since 1958 
without a price increase. Fairplay would 
seem to require that, since the steel industry 


has already absorbed this large increase in 


wages without a price rise, the least that Mr. 
Kennedy might have done was to ask labor 
to cancel its increase scheduled for October 1 
this year. 

But the Kennedy administration has 
sitting in the Cabinet, as Secretary of Labor, 
the man who was general counsel of the 
biggest steel union in the country. Had 
there been a Secretary of Commerce in a Re- 
publican administration who had previously 
been a leader in the steel industry—either 
as president of a large company or as its 
principal negotiator just a few months 
earlier during a major strike—the howl that 
would have gone up about “conflict of in- 
terest’”’ would have been heard from coast to 
coast. . 

Industry has no voice in the Kennedy 
Cabinet. The Secretary of Commerce is 
afraid of his shadow and allowed himself 
to be influenced by the radicals in the ad- 
ministration when he ordered the virtual 
suppression of the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil which had existed for decades as a means 
of communications between business and 
the executive branch of the Government. 

President Kennedy’s procedure in writing 


a letter to 12 steel companies and in imme- 


diately making it public is the subject of 
sharp criticism. He did not invite these 
steel executives to come to Washington be- 
forehand to give their side of the issue. He 
took them by surprise as he issued his letter 
and threatened restrictive measures if they 
didn’t obey. 

This is one of the most surprising moves 
any President has made in recent years, and 


‘it is small wonder that it is being regarded 
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as the beginning of a series of hostile acts 
to throttle American enterprise and to pave 
the way for nationalization or socialization 
of the larger industries in America. 

Mr. Kennedy himself has never been re- 


garded as a radical, but he has surrounded 


himself with advisers who sincerely believe 
in Government ownership. In giving their 
advice, they can hardly refrain from advo- 
cating a philosophy which could eventually 
mean the end of private capitalism in Amer- 
ica. Every one of these advisers hates com- 
munism and all that Mr. Khrushchev stands 
for, but, as is the case in Britain with the 
Socialist-Laborites who favor nationalization 
of industry, they don’t always realize the 
ultimate consequences of current action. 
Mr. Kennedy is not himself an economist. 
He finds himself lost in economic jargon and 
economic arguments, and tends to follow 
what seems to him a plausible policy. His 
economic advisers concede that it is a “most 


hazardous undertaking” to estimate future | 


output and profits in steel, but they did it 
just the same and took no account of the 
need of different companies to buy new plant 
and equipment or to continue to earn a 
proper return on investors’ money. Instead, 
a blanket order was favored that would cut 
profit margins and let labor have its October 
1 increase just the same. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice is 
engaging in a crusad@ against large business 
enterprises by brandishing antitrust suits in 
their faces almost every day. It is interest- 
ing to note that the executives of the 12 
companies which got the President’s iden- 
tical letter are virtually forbidden to discuss 
it with each other, since the subject is price- 
making. The steel companies could be 
hauled into court for price collusion if they 
as much as sat down together to discuss 
what kind of replies they should make as an 
industry. 

Indeed, the future of all trade associations 
in America may well be in jeopardy if the 
Kennedy administration cries out “Price fix- 
ing” every time business leaders go to an an- 
nual convention of their industry to discuss 
common problems, including threats coming 
from foreign competition. The annual meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
had, for instance, long been scheduled for 
this week, but it was canceled for fear that 
any meeting of steel executives at this time 
would be misunderstood. And all this hap- 
pens in free America. 


The Fabulous Faber Industries of Peoria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to an article in the 
1961 issue of one of the Goodyear pub- 
lications—Business on Wheels—pub- 
lished in the interest of America’s truck 
fleet operators. ‘Their Work Is Waste,” 
is the story of Faber Industries, Inc., of 
Peoria, Ill., the largest city in my dis- 
trict. 

Arthur C. Faber has certainly built 
an impressive empire and I am very 
proud that Goodyear has seen fit to 
salute him and his team. Taking what 
Illinois meatpackers and butchers do not 
want, the amazing Faber family of in- 
dustries has built a highly successful 
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but little known enterprise that markets 
its products internationally. 

Waste material is processed by Faber 
into four major products. Protein, for 
one, is used as an important supple- 
ment by the manufacturers of livestock 
feeds. Ground bone material finds a 
ready market in manufacturing feed in- 
gredients, and bagsful of this product 
are shipped to all corners of the Nation. 
A byproduct produced in the greatest 
quantity is rendered grease used in a 
wide variety of industrial processes. 
Animal hides comprise a major facet of 
the firm’s operation, even though it has 
been separately established as the 
Delph-Faber Hide Corp. 

‘The firm’s founder and board chair- 
man, Arthur C. Faber, is obviously a 
very resourceful man and the saga of 
his success is most fascinating. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the article in the REcorD 
at this point: 

THEIR WorK Is Waere 
(By Arthur Hemingway) 


Rumor around the world has it that Amer-. 
ica is a Nation of wastrels. But the rumor 
is quickly reduced to myth for anyone taking 
a tour of Faber Industries, Inc., of Peoria, 
Ill. For Faber has built an impressive em- 
pire solely by turning unwanted leftovers of 
one industry—the meatpackers and butch- 
ers of the neighboring corn-and-cattle coun- 
try—into products clamored for by dozens of 
industries. 

It turns the wastes of “harvested” animals 
into valuable concentrates used to raise the 
protein content of animal feeds to desired 
levels; into pure greases for infinite indus- 
trial uses; and processes discarded hides for 
the fine leathers of the world. 

One relatively small company has done all 
this with an efficiency of organization, proc- 
essing and transport that any industrial 
giant might well envy. In the process, it has 
become a recognized leader in an industry 
which annually produces 3.36 billion pounds 
of animal proteins and 3.5 billion pounds of 
animal fat. 

The Faber story could start at any one of 
its efficient affiliates—the Faber Extraction 
Co., headquartered at Mason City, Tll.; the 
Delph-Faber Hide Corp., at Springfield; or 
the Faber Transportation Co., based in 
Peoria, which owns and operates a fleet of 
Faber-specialized trucks. 

Or the saga could start at any one of five 
rendering plants at Galesburg, Streator, 
Springfield, Hillsboro, or Decatur. At these 
points the material is rendered into tankage 
ready for toting by semitrailer to the Mason 
City plant for further processing. 

Or it could start at the Mason City plant 
itself, or even at the docks at Havana, I1l., 
where one could follow Faber barges loaded 
with greases down the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers to the 5-million-pound-capacity 
Faber storage at Marrero, La., and on to 
Faber’s industrial;customers. At Havana, 
Faber’s huge grease tank trucks disgorge 
their cargoes into the waiting barges. A 
barge weighted with 2,400,000 pounds of 
Faber grease heads south from Havana every 
5 weeks. 

A logical place, too, to start the Faber 
tale would be its ultramodern headquarters 
office in Peoria where a competent corps of 
executives keeps the flow chart running 
smoothly. 

But there is really only one proper place 
to begin the story—and that is with Arthur 
C. Faber. Now board chairman, Faber is 
an executive’s executive. Confident of his 
staff’s capabilities, he now spends much of 
his time in Mexico overseeing other business 
interests. Company Secretary John Paulsen 
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says, “He never hesitated to take the big 
chance if OK’d by his own judgment and 
that of the men under him. He delegates 
responsibility to a carefully chosen execu- 
tive, then holds him accountable—and cred- 
itable—for everything.” 

TOOK THE BIG CHANCE EARLY 


Faber started taking the big chance when 
he was scarcely out of college in 1920. He 
inherited a struggling hide business in 1921 
from his father, Jacob J. Faber. (The com- 
pany’s roots actually date back to 1865, 
when an earlier Faber bought and sold the 
pelts of beaver, mink, and muskrat taken 
by coonskin-capped trappers tending their 
lines along the Illinois River.) 

Young Faber’s first executive decision 
came in a hurry. He was caught with car- 
loads of calf hides when they dropped from 
$1 to 4 cents a pound. Many another young 
man might have unloaded his legacy and 
thrown in the sponge. Not young Arthur. 
In 1929, he took the big chance, got out of 
the hide business, borrowed $50,000 and 
started out as a meatpacker. In 1944, he 
reversed his field. Caught under price 
ceilings without Government contracts that 
would have kept marketing costs down, he 
sold out to a company which did have the 


‘coveted contracts. This enabled him to 


concentrate his talents full time on the by- 
product business which he entered in 1936 
by buying a site at Galesburg and setting 
up a reduction plant there. 

Succeeding Faber as president is A. C. 

Boldon, quiet, scholarly, and with a sensitive 
finger on every phase of the company’s di- 
verse operations. Boldon joined the firm as 
office manager in 1929 after 2 years with a 
large meat packer. 
’ Heading the hide end of the business, with 
headquarters in Indianapolis, is Vice Presi- 
dent Merle A. Delph. He does all the selling 
for Faber Industries, supervises 14 hide ware- 
houses scattered around the country. 

Secretary John Paulsen is in charge of all 
buying. He rejoined Faber in 1949 after a 
5-year sabbatical with various meat packers, 
where his connections now stand him in 
good stead. He first joined Faber in 1937, 
with a background in livestock and by-prod- 
ucts dating to 1907. Paulsen is proud of his 
company and its achievements in processing 
animal proteins “so that what is growing can 
use what has passed on.” 

A Key role in the company’s recent rapid 
rise has been played by R. D. “Dick” Dis- 
chert, general manager of Faber Transporta- 
tion Co. A man with a bear-trap mind, Dis- 
chert never misses a fact or mislays a figure. 
He came to Faber in 1957 to set up the trans- 
portation company after heading up all Gov- 


ernment-owned transport at the huge Joliet 


Arsenal. 
PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


Rounding out the executive staff are 


Treasurer Lew Ziegler, who is in charge of 


all rendering operations; Fred Bisplinghoff, 
general manager of the feed division and the 


main Mason City operation: John Swanson, 
who serves with Dischert, handling all grease 
operations—buying, selling, transporting; 
Bud Chumley, who tends 23 scrap routes, 


buys all raw hides, bones and fat; and Robert | 


Ballantyne who also oversees the operation 
of an additional 40 trucks. 

Directed by this close-cooperating manage- 
ment team, Faber plants, processes, and 
transport are inseparable partners in the 
company’s progress. With the Mason City 
plant as the hub, and the five rendering 
plants the spokes, coordinated transport 
keeps the wheels rolling. 

The material is rendered into tankage 
at the five outlying plants. Part of their 
output is sold directly to animal feed com- 
panies, but most of it is trucked in big 


Paber semitrailers to the plant at Mason 


City. Because of their nature, Faber raw 
materials and products are no cargoes for 
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common carriers—hence, the specialized fleet 
of trucks and barges. 

Recently, the company began to make its 
own stainless steel box bodies. Production 


was assigned to Dischert, who, in addition to - 


being a traffic-trained expert in transport, 
is a trained architectural draftsman. This 
was a specialty that no outside manufac- 
turer could handle to specifications as well 
as the company itself. The boxes must be 
leakproof, odorproof, dependable. 

With one eye on his box-body manufactur- 
ing operation, Dischert is as busy as a hum- 
mingbird in a lilac bush, zipping from one 
Faber plant to another, smoothing the way 
for his already smooth-functioning fleet. 

When the giant tandems unload their 
cargoes at the Mason City plant, a miracle 
of automation and chemical magic takes 
over. A network of conveyors inbound and 
out, joined by extractors, blenders, solvent 
reclaimers, operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, processing 30 to 40 tons of tankage 
every day, and turning out 60,000 pounds of 


tallow and proteins each day. Three regu- 


lar shifts tend production at a central con- 
trol panel where the entire operation can be 
pinpointed. Extraction is so fully automated 
that it requires the services of only one 
operator and one assistant per shift. 

Basic secret to both quantity and quality 
of Faber output is heptane, a solvent that 


-' forces that fat out of the tankage fast and 


effectively. Faber was a process pioneer, and 
the only one to use heptane today in this 
type of equipment. 

The tankage trucked to the plant and fed 
to its three extractors via conveyor is as 
high as 35 percent in fat content until it is 
penetrated by heptane vapors under high 
pressure and goes through a 2-hour wash- 
ing cycle in fluid heptane. Live steam then 
washes out the heptane, which is reclaimed 
for reuse by evaporation. 

Grease products go directly to storage. 
But the cracklings, the protein product, 
are emptied into a hopper and carried by 
screw conveyor to intermediate storage for 
cooling prior to grinding, blending, and bag- 
ging. A fourth of the plant’s output is feed 
products, about two-thirds inedible greases, 
and another 10 percent are hides. 

FINEST PLANT IN UNITED STATES 


The entire process, so seemingly simple 
because of the minimum manpower required 
but tremenodusly complicated in its inner 
workings, is in the capable hands of Extrac- 
tion Superintendent Dave Broadhurst, a 
chemical: engineer, who tells you flatly: 
“We've got the finest extraction plant in the 
United States. Eight men can handle the 
entire heptane plant instead of the 16 re- 
quired by less efficient systems. And we get 
grease content down to 2.5 percent rather 
than the 12 percent maximum efficiency of 
other methods.” 

But proud as they are of their mechaniza- 
tion and methods, the Faber forces are even 
prouder of their products. They’ve taken 
discarded wastes and made them useful. 
They’ve earned the thanks of countless Cus- 
tomers. And they’ve led the way in reduc- 
ing the national “waste-line,.” 


; Regaining a Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 


September 12 


to include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the New Orleans States on 
September 6, 1961, in support of my bill, 
H.R. 640: 

REGAINING A VOICE 


In the case of the American businessman, 
the right of free speech is considerably 
abridged. 

If he spends sackler to spread his opinion. 
before the public and this effort is viewed 
by the internal revenue service as an at- 
tempt to influence legislation he can’t de- 
duct the expense as an ordinary expense of 
doing business. 

More than a year ago, Representative HALE 
Boccs saw the inequity of the situation and 
introduced remedial legislation in Congress. 
Meanwhile it continues to gain strength. 

Now the second district lawmaker says 
he is hopeful the bill will be enacted in this 
Congress. 

That the privilege of speaking out should 
be subject to tax restriction is certainly not 
in the American tradition. Extension of 
the discrimination could even muzzle a free 
press by holding that editorial opinion is 
taxable. 

All the while, Government-operated. busi- 
ness which pays no tax is free to spend more 
and more to influence legislation—fre- 
quently legislation which aims at encroach- 
ment on the business community. 

As a matter of basic justice the Boggs bill 
deserves passage, restoring free —" to the. 
businessman. 


In Secretary Ribicoff’s Great Speech Be- 
fore the American Educational Theater 
Association He Called for a Federal 
Arts Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in a great 
speech before the American Educational 
Theater Association, meeting in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria hotel in New York City on 
August 29, 1961, Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff, of the Department of Health, 


_Education, and Welfare declared: 


There has never been a time when interest 
in the arts at the seat of government has 
been so high. The Kennedy administra- 
tion would like to see the establishment of a 
National Advisory Council on the Arts—a 
group of eminent citizens from the arts 
whose duty it would be to cultivate and en- 
courage our artistic resources and heritage. 

The bill setting up the Council has been 
favorably acted upon by the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and is now 
awaiting House action. I have urged the 
Congress to enact this bill. Under it, the 
Council would recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of the 
United States; propose methods to encour- 
age private initiative in the arts; cooperate 
with local, State, and Federal departments 
and agencies to foster artistic and cultural 
endeavors and the use of the arts in the 
best interests of the Nation; and strive to 
stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by 
our citizens. 


I include Secretary Ribicoff’s signifi- 
cant statement on the arts as part of 
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my remarks for the information of my 
colleagues: 
THE THEATER AS TEACHER 
(Address by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 
It is legend at the Players Club that the 
god of all the arts once whispered into the 


- ear of young Edwin Booth, and this is what 


he said: 

“I shall give you hunger, and pain, and 
sleepless nights. Also beauty and satis- 
factions known to few and glimpses of the 
heavenly life. None of these you shall have 
continually and of their coming and going 
you shall not be foretold.” 

You whose lifework is the theater—and 
the introduction of young people to the 
theater—you have known the _ sleepless 
nights, as well as the satisfactions and 
“glimpses of the heavenly life” your art 
offers. 

You will appreciate the answer one of my 
favorite critics gave me the other day when 
I asked him why he prefers the theater to 
the rest of his amusement-page beat- 

“That’s simple,” he said. “In television, 
the people are diminished. They are thumb- 
sized. In the movies, the people are en- 
larged. They’re bigger than I am. But in 
the theater, the people are just my size. 
When I watch them, I can even forget where 
IT am.” 

How right he is. Other art forms can be 
wonderful indeed. But the theater mirrors 


life in scale. In the theater, you lean for- 


ward for fear you will miss something—you 
are drawn ahead—you are carried out of 
your seat by the live people on the stage. 

There is an immediacy about a good play 
that is irresistible. It is an extension, an 
illumination of our experience. It satisfies 
our appetites for further experience, for fas- 
cinating language, for the chance of meet 
interesting people. This is true of plays 
that truly entertain and truly enlighten. 

The best plays are more than diversions. 
They are great teachers. They convince us 
that what is happening on the stage—how- 
ever far removed in time or in geography— 
is not very different from what is happen- 
ing in our hearts and in our everyday lives. 
And so we learn from them. 

You members of the American Educational 
Theater Association know the effect such 
plays have on an audience. You know too 
the hunger that audiences have for the 
theater—the theater that delights the eye 
and ear and enriches the mind and heart. 

If anyone doubted this hunger for a min- 
ute—and we in public life frequently hear 
the excuse that the public isn’t ready for or 
doesn’t appreciate this or that fine art— 
such doubts should have been erased by the 
long queues that formed this summer to see 
“Much Ado About Nothing” in Central Park. 

You know these things. For a quarter of 
a century, they have been your concern and 
your vocation. 

On this, your silver jubilee celebration, 
you have chosen as your theme “The Thea- 
ter and the Human Bond.” “A group of 
strangers,” you say, “becomes one living 
unit in the darkened house when the curtain 
opens—all over the world, at all times, and at 
all ages.” 

On this, your silver jubilee, then, I think 


it is appropriate to ask how you teachers of 


the theater can help strengthen this human 
bond. 

Yours isa tremendous opportunity. More 
of our youngsters are enjoying college and 
university education than ever before. In 
the next years their numbers will, we all 
hope, increase even further. Community 


theater and children’s theater groups mush- ° 


room across the land. This means that out 
of all the people in the theater, you mem- 
bers of the American Educational Theater 
Association are the ones who have the 
chance to touch young—and not so young 
minds. 
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Your first challenge is to teach so creative- 
ly, so imaginatively, that you will convey the 
best of our dramatic htritage, experience, 
and taste to a new generation, and to adults 
as well—that you will strengthen the ties 
that bind our civilization to the great civil- 
izations of the past. 

There is no greater opportunity than the 
teacher’s, and our national tragedy is that 
we have not made full use of it. 

Asked what the theater had given him, the 
actor, Howard Lindsay, answered: 

“It has been my education. Where else 
could I have traveled so far? I have been 
in the streets of Corinth when Jason and 
Medea were throwing harsh words at each 


other. I was at Aulis when the Greek fleet 


sailed to Troy. I-was in Mycenae when 
Orestes came back to kill his mother Clytem- 
nestra. I have been in the drawing rooms 
of Lady and Lord Windermere of London. 
And I shouldn’t forget to say, I have ridden 
into Western towns with the James brothers. 
Where else could I have done things like 
that?” 

Where else indeed? 

Can you teachers of the theater take your 
students to these—and further places? Can 
you give them the sense of continuity, the 
depth and breadth of vision that a deep 
knowledge of your art conveys? 

Can you give them something more? Many 
of our young people have lost the satisfac- 
tion of the craftsmen of old—the satisfac- 
tion of doing a job carefully and lovingly— 
the fulfillment of work well done. They go 
to school—they graduate—they get jobs to 
support themselves and their families. 

You can help them find this satisfaction. 
For the theater is a place where people share 
responsibility—-where they labor hard to- 
gether—where they have such fun that they 
even forget they are learning and working. 
If you give this experience to youngsters and 
to amateur community players, you will truly 
have taught well, you will have strengthened 
the ties that bind human beings, one with 
another. 3 

You have a further responsibility—a fur- 
ther challenge. It lies waiting to be seized. 

There are only, I am told, about 70,000 
commercial theater seats available to the 


public in the United States. Some 30,000 of 


these are in New York City, and their num- 
ber is diminishing. There are many reasons 
for this—you are all aware of the problem; 
I will not go into it today. 

But Americans want to go to the theater. 
They flock to see great plays. When stripped 
of its social pretensions—what Prof. Eric 


Bentley calls its “amazingly upper class 


mores and extraordinarily inconvenient 
prices and schedules’”—the theater is a tre- 
mendously popular attraction. 

Bentley speaks of the “social apparatus” 
that used to stand between the public and 
the enjoyment of good music. “Opera and 
symphony,” he says, “were addressed to 
dowagers. The workingman didn’t have the 
right clothes for the occasion, or the right 
accent, or the right kind of chitchat. In- 
vited to a concert he could hardly be ex- 
pected not to feel a pariah. Much the same 
is true of theater.” 

He goes on to point out that in the cul- 
tural revolution that is underway all over 
the world, the theater could play a leading 
part because it is “more accessible to the new 
untrained audiences than perhaps any other 
high art whatsoever.” * * * And this fact 
“gives it a certain responsibility.” 

This is the responsibility you theater edu- 
cators shoulder today. This is your chal- 
lenge: to strengthen the bond between the 
theater and diverse communities throughout 
the land. 

The word “educate” comes from the Latin 
verb “lead out.” This is what you can do— 
lead people out of themselves and into the 
common meeting place—where they can 
share their art with others. Your theater 
groups do not fulfill their purpose if they 
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confine themselves to a series of exercises— 
if they do not reach all the audiences that 
are anxious to be reached. , 

Some of your members have of course 
served their communities with notable suc- 
cess. They have done so in their own cities, 
and they have traveled abroad in many 
lands, delighting their audiences and creat- 
ing great good will and friendship for our 
country. 

They have truly ‘given of themselves to 
strengthen the bond between human beings 
throughout the world. They have set a 
standard for us all. 

Will you join them? 

I think—I Kknow—you will. 

Just as it plays a role in bridging the gap 
between different segments and groups and 
countries in our society, the theater can 
play an important role in bridging the gap 
between what C. P. Snow has called “the 
two cultures.” We are all concerned about 
the wall that divides the humanities from 
the ever-expanding physical sciences. We 
are all anxious to do what we can to further 
our scientific achievements. We are not 
“antiscientists,” who deplore the discoveries 
of science in favor of the beauties of art. Par 
from it. We know there is great beauty as 
well as hope in the giant revolution which 
has taken place in man’s mpewedge of him- 
self and of the world. 

But wé know that if we are to act con- 
structively, we must tap our magnificent 
artistic resources imaginatively and diligent- 
ly. A broad and deep awareness of the arts - 
enriches the scientist as well as the nonsci- — 
entist and is indispensable to the full life of 
all mankind. 

We live today in one of the crucial eras of 
world history. The impact of man’s 
power upon man himself is the stuff of real 
drama—and through drama as well as other 
arts could man better understand his place 
in the new world that he is creating. | 

There has never been a time when in- 
terest in the arts at the seat of govern- 
ment has been so high. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration would like to see the estab- 
lishment of a National Advisory Council on 
the Arts—a group of eminent citizens from 
the arts whose duty it would be to culti- 
vate and encourage our artistic resources 
and heritage. 

The bill setting up the Council has been 
favorably acted upon by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and is now 
awaiting House action. I have urged the 
Congress to enact this bill. Under it, the 
Council would recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of the 
United States; propose methods to encourage 
private initiative in the arts; cooperate with 


local, State, and Federal departments and 


agencies to foster artistic and cultural en- 


deavors and the use of the arts in the best 


interests of the Nation; and strive to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by our 


citizens. 


Further, it could act as a comiinataiae 


group between private and governmental ac- 


tivities in the arts, pointing out where it 
believes official encouragement might be 
helpful, yet always sensitive to the need for 
the fullest possible freedom of creativity. 

For in fostering and encouraging the arts, 
we must have it strictly understood that 
the Government cannot and.does not wish 
to speak through the arts. The arts must 
be free and not an official mouthpiece. A 
play is not a state paper. The only test 
for an actor or a director or a painter or 
a musician should be the excellence of his 
endeavor before the judgment of his peers. 

In this crucial moment when the currents | 
of history are swift and changing, we who 
bear the responsibility of Government seek 
to build. We Know that the old ways alone 
will not do—that we must seek new ways 
and find new means. 

And all segments of American society are 
responding. Each is examining its role and 
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its potential. Each is dedicating itself to 
constructive action for the common good. 

You whose lifework is the arts—you whose 
lifework is education—you too are examin- 
ing your role and your potential. 

I ask you only to do your best, to achieve 
the high levels that you yourselves value, 
and to inspire in your students an apprecia- 
tion of the enduring and the beautiful. 

I ask you to strive to reflect the times in 
which we live—to understand them—to 
teach from them—to improve upon them. 
We must work to make our arts so rich— 
so exciting—so inventive—that they mirror 
our life together as did the arts of the 
Greeks and of the Elizabethan Age. 

‘Then we will have met our challenge. 
Then we will have done our part to 
strengthen the human bond. 


Address of Congressman Fernand J. St. 
Germain, of Rhode Island, at the Cen- 
tennial of the Death of Taras Shev- 
chenko, Soyuzivka, N.Y., ae Au- 
gust 27, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


: OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
August 27, our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. 
St. GERMAIN, Visited the Catskill area 
of New York to deliver an address to an 
- assembly of people of Ukrainian origin. 
The address is notable not only for its 
subject matter and context but also be- 
cause it was delivered by Mr. St. GeEr- 
MAIN in Ukrainian dialect. Our most 
versatile Member is fluent in French, 
most eloquent in English, and now 
demonstrates his command of this most 


difficult language. 
nate to have him among us. 

The text of the speech follows: 
ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN FERNAND J. Sr. 
GERMAIN, OF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE CEN- 

TENNIAL OF THE DEATH OF TARAS SHEV- 

CHENKO, SoyvuzivKA, N.Y., SUNDAY, AvU- 

GUsT 27, 1961 

“Bury me, be done with me, 

Rise and break your chain, 
Water your new liberty 
With blood for rain. 


Then, in the mighty family 

Of all men that are free, 
May be sometimes, very softly 
- You will speak of me?” 


My friends, wherever the people of the 
Ukraine can gather in freedom, even if it 
be the freedom of their own minds, they re- 
member Taras Shevchenko. The poetic 
words of Shevchenko echo now, as they did 
a hundred years ago, the past, the present, 
and the future of the Ukranian peoples. His 
sentiments, his hopes, his fears are present 
‘today as they were in his day and age. The 
same fears that gripped the hearts of the 
Ukraines of the 19th century grip the hearts 
of the Ukraines of the 20th century. The 
love of freedom which found its expression 
in the lines of Shevchenko is echoed by those 
same lines today. The flame which began 
to burn in the 19th century is still burning 


We are truly fortu- 
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and is growing ever hotter while those who 
would suppress that love of freedom try to 
stamp it out. 

A part of my heritage brings me to your 
lovely estate, here in the Catskills. My ma- 
ternal grandmother left the Ukraine in 1907 
to find freedom in this country. She brought 
with her the love of God, the customs, 
traditions, heritage and language of the 
Ukrainian people. She has been, to me, a 
reflection of Shevchenko’s words: “* * * in 
your own house lies your righteousness, your 
strength, and your liberty.” 

My mother carried on the customs of her 
native land. We celebrated the Ukrainian 
Christmas and had the traditional caroling 
and the foods which are so much a part of 
that season in the Ukraine. 

In my childhood, no one could deny the 
existence of a Ukrainian language. I learned 
of my heritage in the tongue of that herit- 
age. I learned the folklore, customs, and 
hopes of the Ukraines in a tongue which 
was more than simply a peasant idiom, as 
the language of the Ukraines was once called. 
The Ukraines have a proud history and can 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the other 
great peoples of our globe. 

The survival of Ukrainian lore and lan- 
guage is a testament to the will and strength 
of the people of the Ukraines. The story of 
your homeland, and it is partly mine, is a 
tragedy which reflects the sufferings of all 
areas which have been strapped by oppres- 
sion. In “The Dream” Shevchenko vividly 
described a people under the thumb of the 
oppressor. The clothing is stripped from 
beggars and the poor must provide shoes for 
the feet of princes, widows are pummeled for 
their taxes and the sons are taken off to the 
army only to die in the mud and filth which 
dictators and oppressors provide for their 
belabored armies who fight because of force 
rather than because of ideals. He points to 
the forced labor for which the people re- 
ceive no compensation except the scorn of 
the masters for whom they dig the gold 
which is poured down the throats of the 
greedy. 

Does this sound familiar? It is the 
Ukraine dominated by the Russian czar, it 
is Germany under Hitler, it is the Jews 
under Egypt, it is the Russians under com- 
munism, it is Europe under the barbarians, 
it is the Ukraine under Stalin and now 
under Khrushchev. Oppression has not 
changed whether it be in the times before 
Christ or 1,961 years after Christ. I doubt 
it will. ever change just as man’s desire for 
freedom has never, and will never, change. 

In a blazing indictment of oppressors of 
the Ukrainian people Shevchenko wrote: 


“Our souls yield not to grievous ills, 

To freedom march our stubborn wills 
Through waves of trouble o’er us roll | 
The waves move not the steadfast soul 
Our living spirit is not in chains 

The word of God in glory reigns.” 


The Ukraines began to find their modern 
identity in the 19th century. The publica- 
tion of Kotlyarevsky’s “Eneida’”’ in 1798 is 
the beginning of modern Ukrainia. This 
poem revived the patriotism and pride of 
heritage that had been sleeping in the 
breasts of the people for almost a century. 
It came after various attempts, attempts 
that were almost successful to end the 
Ukrainain identification. By the mid 18th 
century the czars of Russia had destroyed 
all Ukrainian political forms and be- 
gan to Russianize the culture of the people. 
The name Ukraine was abolished, the area 
was called Little Russia, the language was 
abrogated and the customs strangled. As 
America emerged a free and independent 
entity, the Ukraine began to sink beneath the 
swell of oppression and lose her identity. 
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The Ukraine needed an impetus for it to 
emerge as an identifiable and dynamic na- 
tion. It needed a genius who could trans- 
form the smoldering emotions of the people 
to words which could be written, spread, 
heralded throughout the world. It was 
Shevchenko who emerged as that genius. 
Through the medium of the Ukrainian writ- 
ten word he brought to the fore the yearn- 
ings for liberty, the sufferings under op- 
pression, the hopes for a brighter future, of 
a great people. In the passage I quoted a 
few moments ago, he told the world that 
even under the hand-of a tyrant the spirit 
of the people was unbroken and the people 
have kept their faith in themselves and in 
their God. It is to God that they look for 
hope and salvation. 

Shevchenko did not delve into political 


prophecy. He did not try to predict the — 


future course of Ukrainian events nor did 
he think the old system would return to his 
people. His loyalty was to the mother coun- 
try; he wanted her free, independent, and 
under a just system of ‘government. 
Shevchenko used the vernacular Ukraine 
language, for it was by way of this vehicle 
that the hopes and wishes of the people 
could best be expressed. Because of po- 
litical circumstances he could not come 
forth directly with his sentiments but had 
to use allusions and vagueness. His poems 
are rich with the folklore and history of 
the Ukraine. It is the use of the tongue 


and heritage of the people that has endeared 


him to the Ukrainians for a century. 

Shevchenko was a reflection of the tragedy 
of the Ukrainians in his personal life as well 
as in his poetry. He typified the sufferings 
of his native land and the hardship which 
all the sons of the Ukraine had to undergo. 
In him we can see embodied the past of the 
Ukraine but in him we can also see the fires 
of the future. He spoke for the future as 
well as the past, a future of liberty and 
freedom. 

Of his 47 years, only 9 were spent as 
@ freeman. He was born a slave and re- 
mained so for 24 years; for 10 he was a 
prisoner in Siberia and for 34% he was under 
police supervision. He lived as his country 
lived, under oppression, tyranny, and en- 
forced guidance. Clarence Manning, a great 
scholar of Shevchenko’s work, poignantly de- 
scribed his work as the “poetical synthesis of 
national aspirations.” 


“Our cause shall rise 
Our freedom rise 
Though tyrants rage.” 


And, rage the tyrants did. His early works 
tell of the people under serfdom and the 
precarious life of the peasants. He tells of 
social injustice and the debauchery of the 
masters in a land ruled by the lords and 
their henchmen. Although his words are 


of despair and sadness during the exile in | 


Siberia, he has a message of hope as in the 
lines just quoted. Oppression may slow 
and restrain the cause of freedom but it 
cannot stop the will of people to be free. 
This was as true in the 19th century as it is 
today in the mid-20th century 

Great poetry is timeless. It is composed 
of lines wherein people may find themselves 
whether it be at the time the poem is writ- 
ten or a century later. Shevchenko’s poetry 
is in such a category. It has as much mean- 
ing today as it did when it was written. 
His words are as vivid in 1961 as they were 
in 1861 because the Ukraines, and millions of 
other freedom-loving peoples, are under the 
yoke of a new tyranny. It is a new tyranny 
in name only, for communism is as old as 
tyranny itself. It is not new for the mind 
to be blocked from the knowledge of truth, 
for the will to be dominated, for the pres- 
ent to be controlled and the future planned 
without the free reasoning of the people 
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involved. The only thing new is the name 
“communism.” 


“Arouse ye, be men. 

For evil days come. 

Quickly a people enchained 

Shall tear off their fetters; 
Judgment will come. 

Dnieper and the hills will speak.” 


_ Shevchenko foretold the rising of his peo- 

ple. He knew then, as we know now, that 
a free people will bear the chains only so 
long and then they shall tear off their fet- 
ters. The tsar and those who aided his 
tyranny would be overthrown for 


“They harness the people 

With heavy yokes. 

Evil they plough 

With evil they sow. 

What crops will spring? 

What harvest will you see?” 


The Communists, in this centennial year . 


of the bard of the Ukraine, are using Shev- 
chenko’s poetry in an attempt to convince 
the people of the Ukraine that their beloved 
bard was predicting the Communist social 
revolution. In order to reap this message 
from the lines of Shevchenko, the Commu- 
nists have “adjusted” his poetry to elimi- 
nate any counterrevolutionary doctrines 
which he might have expressed. Parts of 
his poems have been eliminated, new words 
and ideas have been substituted for the 
original lines, meanings have been slurred 
and references to God and religion have 
been left out. It is this new Shevchenko 
which is fed to the people of the Ukraine 
this centennial year. 

Why have the Communists been compelled 
to give recognition to Shevchenko? They 
have been compelled to do so for the same 
reason that their new Shevchenko has 
failed. The people of the Ukraine, remem- 
ber Shevchenko whether they be free, as 
those here today, or enslaved as they are 
in the homeland. They remember his glo- 
rification of their past, his presentation of 
the tragedies of his day and his hopes for 
the future. Those ideas were not passed 
from generation to generation by books and 

es. The words of Shevchenko, his 
hopes and ideals, were and are still being, 
spread by the people to their sons and 
grandsons. Pravda may broadcast the new 
Shevchenko but the people know the real 
Shevchenko, the true reflection of their 
sentiments and ideals. 

Because he is so loved and revered by his 
people, the Communists must honor him, 
and because his ideals are known to the 
people they heed not the new Shevchenko. 

Shevchenko wanted freedom, justice, and 
dignity for his people and his words utter 
the same cry today for the people of Russia, 
of China, of Eastern Europe and of Cuba. 
The bard did not want his people to go from 
the tyranny of the czars to the oppression 
of the commissars. Shevchenko foresaw a 
long, hard struggle to gain the ideals he 
held so dearly but the final victory would 
come; a cold war, a hot war, a lukewarm 
war—freedom will out. He saw freedom as 
the victor for: 


“Fear not to fight, you’ll win at length 
For you, God’s ruth, 
For you is freedom, for you is strength, 
And Holy Truth.” 


The truth and freedom are partners and 
those who would deny them to their people 
are doomed to failure, are doomed to lose 
the loyalty of their people, are bound to be 
caught beneath the waves of justice and 
dignity to which all people aspire. 

The people of the Ukraine, because their 
heritage and their knowledge of Shevchenko 
is handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, are not fooled by the Communist line. 
God is a part of Ukrainian life, as it was 


for 
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hevchenko. Religion has played a 
great role in the lives of the people. Free- 
dom was the cry not slavery, be it of the 
serf or Communist variety. 

The people of East Berlin, until barbed 
wire and Russian troops made it impossible, 
echoed the thoughts of Shevchenko when 
they chose freedom over tyranny, liberty 
over oppression, democracy over commu- 


nism. Throughout the world people watch 


Russian moves with care and concern; they 
remember Budapest and the savagery with 
which the freedom fighters were crushed. 
I hope we do not again see such brutality 
but as long as people desire peace and are 
kept from it such scenes will occur. The 
fetters will be broken unless those who rule 
with the iron thumb relax the grip and 


- let the people determine their own destinies. 


“Why freedom grew up with us 
Bathed in the Dneiper 
Rested her head on our hills 
The far-flung Steppes are her garments.”’ 


Has anyone said better than Shevchenko 
that the Ukrainian people have been free, 
want to be free and will be free? The 
Ukraines have a history that is one of an 


oppressed people reaching for freedom and 


their history has done much to keep their 
faith in God that freedom, liberty, and jus- 
tice might come to their people. 


Marketing Program for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture, I am 
glad to join with a number of my col- 
leagues from wheat-producing areas of 
the United States in today introducing 
legislation to establish a marketing pro- 
gram for wheat. At the same time, we 
are urging the Secretary of Agriculture 
to develop, under the procedures pro- 
vided by the Agricultural Act of 1961, 
recommendations for a comprehensive, 
long-range wheat program, embodying 
the principles of this legislation, in suf- 
ficient time so that the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations can be submitted to the 
Congress by January 1962. 


Basically, this is a simple program. 


Instead of wheat acreage allotments as 
we know them, each producer would be 
assigned a quota in bushels which he 
can sell irito the market for food and 
export. The total quota for all produc- 
ers would be established somewhat less 
than the total wheat requirements, with 
the balance needed to come out of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks. | 

In order for a producer to receive a 
marketing quota, he would retire at least 
10 percent of his historical wheat acres. 
This will prevent the shifting of the bur- 
we of overproduction to other commod- 

This program has many advantages 
over the present allotment program. 
Most important, I believe, will be the ef- 
fect on quality of wheat produced. 
Under the present program a farmer can 
dispose of all the bushels he can raise 
on his allotted acres. Thus, his incen- 
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tive is to grow the most bushels possible, 
regardless of the quality of wheat. 
Under the legislation I have introduced 
today, since the farmer can sell only a 
limited number of bushels for food and 
export, he will want to produce the high- 
est quality possible in order to receive 
a premium for this limited quantity. 
As a result we will have a higher quality 
of wheat for domestic consumption as 
well as an improved quality in our wheat 
exports. 

Another important feature of this pro- 
gram will be an orderly reduction of 
Government stocks to a desirable level. 
By this approach the Government will 
be able to reduce its stocks each year 
without disrupting the market. This 
will result in a tremendous saving to the 
taxpayer. 3 

As compared with the wheat program 
in effect in 1961, this new approach 
could save the Government at least $200 
million the first year and up to $500 mil- 
lion by the end of the third year. This 
saving would be due to the disposition 
of Government stocks plus the savings in 
storage charges as a result of the reduc- 
tion in inventory. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Department of Agriculture will support 
this meaningful and workable program, 
which also deserves the support of the 
Congress. 


- Fort Worth Star-Telegram Questions the 


Hanford Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


_ Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram is one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Texas. In order that 
the Members of the House may have the 
benefit of the views of that newspaper 
concerning the Hanford project, I in- 
clude two of its recent editorials. 

They follow: 
[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Aug. 

14, 1961] 

A Goop Turn 

The American people, preoccupied with 


the various foreign crises, may have paid 
little notice to the 235-to-164 House vote 


that killed a proposal to build an atomic 


eledtric plant at Hanford, Wash. The action 
was of tremendous ce to them, 
however. Not only did it save them a sig- 
nificant amount of cash, but it kept public 


door to a project that would have been costly 
in terms of both money and principle. 

The proposed plant would have cost $95 
million. It would have been used to utilize 
steam from the new plutonium production 
reactors of the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Hanford. 

As Representative Cratc Hosmer, of Cali- 
fornia, said in opposition to the project, it 
would have taken “every cent paid to the 
Government this year by 430,826 taxpayers.” 
The resulting plant would have been, not 
@ new and promising method of producing 
electricity, but an “old-fashioned steam gen- 
erator.” 


| 
| 
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The worst is, however, that the Hanford 
_ project was reported to have been designated 

as a springboard from which a whole net- 
work of public powerplants, with lines lac- 
ing the Nation from coast to coast, was to 
have been built. The plan reportedly was 
discussed recently in the office of Secretary 
of the Interior Udall at a meeting attended 
by several known advocates of public power 
development. 

Representatives Hosmer, and James E. 
Van ZanpT, of Pennsylvania, who led the 


opposition, and others who joined them in 


defeating the measure, are to be congratu- 
lated for their alertness in foiling this new 
effort at Fed encroachment into a field 
where private’ enterprise has demonstrated 
competence and efficiency in serving the pub- 
lic interest. 

{From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 

Sept. 9, 1961] 
THe AtTrempr To SAVE A PvuBLIC POWER 
SNEAK 


- Liberals in Congress haven’t given up in 
their effort to sneak a public power pro- 
gram in the back door by disguising it as 
an economy measure attached to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s increased appropria- 
tions. Conferees on the AEC bill have just 
recommended the adoption of a watered- 
down version of the so-called Hanford proj- 
ect. In a House vote taken after the project 
was exposed as a device for further entrench- 
ing the Federal Government in the power- 
generating business, the whole proposal was 
rejected by a vote of 235 to 164. 

The plan originally called for a $95 mil- 
lion appropriation to build generators that 
would utilize the steam from the AEC’s new 
plutonium production facility at Hanford, 
Wash. The conferees whittled it down to 
a $58 million fund for construction of one 
400,000-kilowatt generator. 

None of the four advantages named by the 
conferees would justify the project. These 
were: 1. All the electric power produced 
at the facility will be used for national de- 
fense purposes at the AEC’s Hanford works. 
2. Since the electric power production is 
limited to the AEC installation, the question 
of whether or not AEC would be in the com- 
mercial power business is completely elim- 
inated. 3. The trimmed-down plant still 
would be the world’s largest atomic power- 
plant operating from a single nuclear re- 
actor. 4. Economic studies indicate that the 
entire cost of the generating plant would be 
paid for with interest in 9 years. 

Each of these arguments is refuted in the 
minority statement issued by Representative 
JAMES E. Van ZANDT, Of Pennsylvania. He 
notes that while all the power produced by 
the plant might be used for the Hanford 
works, it is not needed and would create 
@ power surplus in the area. It has been 
proposed, he further revealed, that the sur- 
plus would be fed into the Bonneville power 
grid supplying California and would thus 
amount to an increase in Federal power of- 
fered to the public. He also pointed out 
that the construction of another “old-fash- 
ioned” steam generator at a place where it 
was not needed, though it was the world’s 
largest, would not enhance the U.S. position 
in the nuclear power race and that Federal 
power advocates had to try three times be- 
fore they could come up with a study sup- 
_ porting the economic feasibility of the plant. 

Aside from these logical counter-argu- 
ments, however, it stands to reason that no- 
body would be making a do-or-die effort for 
the Hanford project on the grounds stated. 


The opportunity it poses for a great leap — 


forward in public power is the only ex- 
planation for such zeal on the part of the 
liberals. Taxpayers should instruct their 
Congressmen to reaffirm their opposition to 
this flank attack on private enterprise. 
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The Berlin Problem Evaluated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no doubt that the major trouble 
spot confronting us today in the bitterly 
cold war going on between the Commu- 
nists and the free nations of the West- 
ern World in Berlin. Not since the be- 
ginning of the cold war, in fact, have we 
been confronted with such an explosive 
and dangerous situation as we now face 
over the*tragically divided German city. 

In a series of two articles, the distin- 
guished columnist, Walter Lippmann, 
has evaluated the developments in the 
Berlin crisis since President Kennedy 
met with Premier Khrushchev at Vienna 
in June. He has discussed the problems 
confronting us in negotiations and he 
has pointed out some of the avenues of 
action available to us. - 

These are pointed and revealing ar- 
ticles—they are articles which go a long 
way toward enabling us to see this very 
complex problem in perspective—and I 
urge my colleagues to give them their 
close attention. 

The articles follow: 

SINCE VIENNA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last June at the meeting in Vienna the 
President realized how seriously Mr. Khru- 
shchey meant business about Berlin. A 
Western policy had to be formed at once 
and measures had to be taken before the 
end of the year. However, it is apparent 
now that while the Vienna conversations 
alerted and aroused the President, they did 
not provide him with the practical working 
basis of a policy. In order to have a policy 
he needed to know not only that Mr. Khru- 
shchey would move on Berlin, but how he 
intended to go about it. 

Not knowing this, the President and his 
advisers supposed that Khrushchev in 1961 
would repeat what Stalin had done in 1948, 
that he would try to conquer West Berlin 
by blockading it. Thus far, the assumption 
has proved to be wrong. As a result, the 
Western allies were caught unprepared to 
deal with the actual, as distinguished from 
the supposed, Soviet strategy, which is re- 
vealed by the action of August 13. For in- 
stead of blockading West Berlin, Khru- 


shchev sealed off East Berlin. 


The administration had failed to take into 
account the fact that Khrushchev could act 
powerfully, but with measures short of war, 
to reduce the Western position in West Ber- 
lin. It has long been known that an embargo 
was a possibility. But the preoccupation of 
the President’s advisers with the memory 
of Stalin’s blockade in 1948 prevented them 
from preparing adequately for the formida- 
ble measures short of war which were avail- 
able to Khrushchev. 


The effect of the miscalculation has been 
far reaching. It led the administration to 
concentrate its energy on convincing Khru- 
shchev that the West would fight if he in- 
terferred with physical access to West Berlin. 
This is true. It will fight if he interferes 
with Western access to West Berlin. It was 
a prudent precaution to make this plain to 
Khrushchev. But it should not have been 
sold to the American people and to the world 
as a@ policy. The exclusive and excessive pre- 
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occupation with proving our will to fight a 
blockade left us unprepared to deal with 
the actual embargo. On August 13 we had 
no policy, and there is reason to ask whether 
we are on the way to having one now. 

By concentrating so exclusively on deter- 


‘ring another blockade, the President found 


himself accepting the advice which came to 
him from Paris and from Bonn and in Wash- 
ington from the veterans of Stalin’s block- 
ade. He was told that if he stood firm, he 
could stand pat. Khrushchev was bluffing 
and if the President did not flinch first, 
Khrushchey would flinch first, and would 
once more retreat, as he did in 1958, leaving 
everything as it is. Until it was swept away 
by events, this pipedream clouded the vision 
and narcotized the will to face the realities 
of the German situation. 

On August 13 Khrushchev went into ac- 


tion. He used a very different strategy than . 
the one which this country had been told to. 


prepare for, and so the test of wills turned 
out to be not a wrestling match but jiu- 
jitsu. By the embargo, which was illegal and 
cruel but was a measure well short of war, 
Khrushchev struck a deep and damaging 
blow at the Western position in West Berlin 
and West Germany. 3 

His highly sophisticated action could not, I 
think, have been improvised in the few weeks 
after the President had called for a degree 
of mobilization. The sealing off of half a 
city is a highly technical operation. The 
action had all the marks of long deliberation 
on how to strike most surely and most ac- 
curately, without the risk of war, at the 
Achilles’ heel of the Western position. More- 
over, only if we assume that the plan has 
long been in Khrushchev’s mind can we ex- 
plain why he has been swearing that he 
would get the Berlin bone out of his throat 
this year and at the same time that he would 
do it without a blockade and a war. 

The Achilles’ heel of the Western position 
is that the morale of the West Berliners, 
their will to stay in the city and to resist 
pressure and blandishment, depends on their 


faith in the Atlantic alliance. They have to 


believe that they will live to see the alliance 
bring about the unification of the two Ger- 
manys and the restoration of their own city 
as the German capital. This belief is what 
Khrushchev struck at on August 13. With- 
out attacking West Berlin, he raised a wall 
which was designed not only to stop the 


refugees but also to prove to the Germans | 


that the Western allies were unable to re- 
unify Germany. The Germans understood 
this at once. But so unprepared was Wash- 
ington for the reality of the German question 
that days passed before it realized how mo- 
mentous a change had been brought about. 
Washington had no policy to deal with what 
actually happened—unless sending the Vice 
President and General Clay to West Berlin 
can be called a policy. 

For a true measure of what has happened, 
we may take an Official statement, made in 
1959, by Dr. Grewe, who is Dr. Adenauer'’s 
Ambassador in Washington. He was writing 
about the previous Berlin crisis. ‘‘West Ber- 


lin cannot, in the long run, be held,” he said,,. 
“if its population must come to the conclu- | 


sion that the West has in fact accepted the 
division of Germany.” Why? Because if 
Berlin cannot again become the capital of 
Germany, many of its people, particularly 
the younger ones, will drift away to the 
West and others will make their peace with 
the East. 

We are now in the preliminary stages of 
those negotiations which both sides have de- 
clared they want. The negotiations will be- 
gin with the stark fact that Khrushchev 
has forced the Western allies to acquiesce in, 
to acknowledge tacitly, the partition of Ger- 
many. He is, to be sure, some distance from 
his full objective which, in the current cam- 
paign, is to bring about what he calls the 
“codification” of the German settlement, 
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that is the formal and legal recognition that 
World War II has ended with the partition 
of Germany. But during this summer he 
has put himself in the position of negotiat- 
ing from the accomplished fact that the par- 
tition has taken place and that it has not 
been opposed. He holds in the iron grip of 
the Red Army the thing on which negotia- 
tion will turn. 

With the division of Germany a physical 
fact, the significance of West Berlin has been 
greatly reduced. Berlin is no longer the 
escape hatch from the East. It is very 
much less than it was before the entry point 
of Western propaganda and intelligence. Its 
economic expansion is throttled down, and 
almost certainly its working population 
will decline. Above all West Berlin is no 
longer the visible symbol and tangible 
pledge that the communism will be pushed 
back of the Oder-Neisse line, perhaps back 
of the Vistula River. What is left is a hu- 
man and moral commitment, which will be 
honored, to protect the physical basis of 
the way of life which people of West Berlin 
now enjoy. 

There is no denying that our bargaining 
position has been diminished. It will take 
a very high order of statesmanship to repair 
it. Such statesmanship does not come 
cheaply. Besides insight and imagination 
it will need the kind of moral courage which 
is very rare, the courage to tell the people 
hard and unpopular truths which it has long 
been thought inexpedient to speak about. 

In another article I shall attempt to de- 
scribe some of the problems of negotiating 
about Berlin. 

ON NEGOTIATING ABOUT BERLIN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

As we get ready to negotiate about Berlin 
we need to know concretely what is our 
commitment. A month ago the answer to 
this question was plain enough. When we 
said we would defend the freedom of West 
Berlin, we meant, to be precise, that people 
and goods must continue to move freely 
along the air corridors, the turnpikes, the 
railroads, and the canals. If access on these 
routes is open, West Berlin will have the 
physical basis of its freedom, freedom to 
elect its government, personal liberty, and 
economic freedom as part of the West Ger- 
man economy. This)physical basis of West 
Berlin’s freedom is what we are committed 
to defend, if necessary, by war. 

But while this commitment is still in full 
force, the Soviet action of August 13 in seal- 
ing off East Berlin has raised a new problem. 
It is whether the half-city can continue to 
flourish, whether it will not wither on the 
vine. Dr. Adenauer’s Ambassador has said 
that Berlin will wither if the physical par- 
tition of Germany, which was consummated 
on August 13, becomes an accepted and es- 
tablished fact. So we can no longer say that 
if the access routes are kept open, this in 
itself will make secure the future of West 
Berlin. 

If the half-city is to continue to flourish 
its people must be given reason to believe 
that they have a function to perform in 
the future of the German nation. It is not 
easy to give them that belief, and while, as 
Vice President JOHNSON has said rather too 
imprecisely, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor are pledged in West Berlin, we 
‘are in fact pledged to protect access. But 
we are not and cannot be pledged to a 
guarantee of the prosperity of West Berlin. 
All we can promise is to try, provided the 
West Germans cooperate, to negotiate a 
_ Status for West Berlin which will give its in- 

habitants a sense of security and confidence 
in the future. This cannot possibly be done 
merely by standing firm and standing pat. 

The President will now have to decide 
whether his objective in the coming negotia- 
tions is merely to keep open the access routes 
or whether he will try for a wider objective— 
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not only for the physical freedom of West 
Berlin but for its dignity and prosperity. 
This is a hard and complicated decision. 

If he concentrates on this narrow objec- 

tive, he can probably achieve it by standing 
firm on the decision to resist if the access 
routes are closed. For while the Soviet 
Union will still have great opportunity to 
harass the access routes, it does not have 
a vital interest in blockading them. But not 
to interfere with access, or not to interfere 
very much, will not be sufficient. The Allied 
rights of access must be reconfirmed in some 
kind of contract. For otherwise, the people 
of West Berlin will be left in a dangerous 
and demoralizing uncertainty. The Soviet 
price for a reconfirmation of the rights of 
access will now have to be explored. 
' Assuming the best, that the price is mod- 
erate and honorable, the outcome will leave 
West Berlin free. But after the action of 
August 13, Berlin, however free, will be a 
doomed and dying city. To keep West Ber- 
lin not only free, but alive and flourishing, it 
will have to be given a significant and at- 
tractive function to perform in the years 
to come. If this can be done at all, the com- 
ing negotiations will have to go far beyond 
freedom of access. There will have to be 
a new attempt to negotiate a wide settlement 
in Germany and in Central Europe. 

Our position today would be far stronger 
if, last June instead of conceding the initia- 
tive to Khrushchev, we had launched a cam- 
paign for a wide settlement. But as events 


have shown Americans, in the West Euro- 


pean opinion, have not been prepared by 
their leaders for any such big diplomatic 


adventure. 


A wide settlement is inconceivable unless 
West and East agree on some arrangement 
which opens the door to the eventual re- 
union of the two Germanys. The difficul- 
ties of reaching such an agreement are 
enormous. 


There is, of course, the Soviet opposition 


which is now embodied in the physical parti- 
tion of Berlin. But we must not forget how 
strong is the Western opposition to German 
reunification. It is not an open opposition. 
But it is much stronger than has been fully' 
appreciated in this country. The two chief 
Western European institutions are NATO 
and the Common Market. In both there is 
a basic assumption that in fact Germany 
will remain divided. There is no place for 
East Germany in NATO—not unless we sup- 
pose the inconceivable which is that the So- 
viets would permit East Germany to join 
NATO. And there is no place for East Ger- 
many in the Common Market as long as it 
is a Communist state and its main economic 
powers are with the Soviet bloc. 

Although it is never openly avowed, the 
whole of Europe, West and East, from France 


to Poland and Czechoslovakia is deeply com- — 


mitted to the partition of Germany. As for 
the Bonn Republic, its attitude is ambigu- 
ous. It does not countenance partition but 
it has learned to live comfortably without 


reunification. 


This would seem to argue that there is an 
all-European consensus. In considerable 
measure there is, and that is why there is no 
crusading spirit in Europe to reunify Ger- 
many. But in France and in Germany the 
key to policy is not that they object to the 
fact of partition. It is that they fear the 
effect of acknowledging it. 

Why? Because if the partition were 


signed, sealed, and delivered—which is what 


Khrushchev is after—the interests of the 
West Germans in the Atlantic Alliance may 
be weakened. 

Both Dr. Adenauer and General de Gaulle 
fear greatly what the Germans would do 
then. Might they not come to believe that 
they must deal not with NATO but with 
Moscow? Dr. Adenauer and General de 
Gaulle are haunted by the fear that one of 
Dr. Adenauer’s successors may do once again 
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what the Germans have so often done in 
the past—make a deal with the Russians at 
the expense of the West. 

The men charged with German affairs in > 
Paris and W m are predisposed to 
think that, all things considered, the status 
quo is better than anything which can be 
negotiated. The wider objective, which is to 
work out a future for West Berlin, has few 
official supporters. In the calculus of risks 
it seems too venturesome. 

It is venturesome. But nothing ventured, 
nothing gained. It will probably be the 
opening of what the President might call a 
new frontier in European politics, beginning 
with a recognition of the fact that there 
are two German states, and that unless, and 
until they reunite, West Berlin must be 
held in trust as an international city. More- 
over, in order to stabilize this divisional 
arrangement there almost certainly would 
have to be an agreement on controlled nu- 
clear disarmament and reduction of conven- 
tional armament from, let us say, the Rhine 
to the Vistula. 

A philosopher of history can say that the 
world is still too primitive to construct ra- 
tionally such a solution. But he might add 
that if catastrophe is averted, some such 
settlement might gradually come into being. 

If this solution is premature, then ne- 
gotiation will have to turn on the narrower 
objective which would be a contract con- 
cerning physical access to West Berlin. 
Without such a contract the Germans and 
the rest of us will have no relief from per- 
manent apprehension and anxiety. 

The President himself cannot negotiate 
such a contract with Mr. Khrushchev. The 
critical decision to be taken in the West is 
what price to pay for the contract. This de- 
cision must be made with the firm coopera- 
tion of the West German Government. After 
the German election, Bonn will have to nerve 
itself to face the fact that unless there is 
a very wide central European settlement, 
the partition of Germany will become frozen 


as an accomplished fact. 


Help Khrushchev Avoid a Dang 
Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the maga- 
zine, Nation’s Business, for September 
1961, contains an editorial which I be- 
lieve is most timely and which presents a 
commonsense point of view. Icommend . 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 

As the moment of truth in Berlin comes 
nearer, the American people are solidly with 
the President in facing up to Russia. They 
have accepted willingly—perhaps eagerly— 
whatever peril or sacrifice a firm position in 
this crisis requires. 

They will, as the President predicted, bear 
“the burdens which must be borne if free- 
dom is to be defended. Americans have 


willingly borne them before and they will 


not flinch now.” 

The world will be spared much misery if 
our enemies accept this Presidential analysis 
as accurate. The danger is that, like others 
before them, the Communists may make 
what Mr. Kennedy has called “the dangerous 
mistake of assuming that the West was too 
selfish and too soft and too divided to resist 
invasions of freedom in other lands.” | 
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Unfortunately, this mistake is 


dangerous 
not unreasonable. Anyone might make it 


ton catalogs the urgent needs that our peo- 


that, without Govermment prodding and 


support, Americans were too flabby to educate 
their children, build proper houses, clean up 
their cities, care for their aged, or show 
compassion for the unfortunate. He could 
believe that even our diversions are so de- 
cadent that a Cabinet officer must concern 
himself officially with the hiring practices of 
@ professional football team and a Govern- 


- ment agency must bring Federal standards to 


our television shows. 

As reported from Washington, the Ameri- 
can people are poorly educated, ill housed, 
out of work, badly entertained, and facing 
a bleak old age. This is hardly a picture to 
deter a determined aggressor. 

In the interests of peace and a true pic- 
ture of American fiber we should tell our 
foes about Indianapolis, where the people 


have long met their own problems without 


Federal subsidy; of Davenport, Iowa, which 
is on record as opposing Federal money for 
schools; of Carlsbad, N. Mex., where the 
school board has stated it wants no Federal 
intervention in local schools and the city 
council has refused to ask $500,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for a sewer system; 

Of Italy, Tex., which preferred to rebuild 
itself rather than accept Federal funds after 


a tornado, and a lengthening honor roll of 


other localities which stand ready to resist 
invasions of freedom, not only from foreign 
governments but from their own as well. 
Our President can make his warning to 
Mr. Khrushchev more convincing by point- 
ing out that we can have whatever defense 
we need, along with sound money, and a 
stronger economy simply be restricting the 
Federal Government to its essential duties. 
This isn’t even austerity. It’s merely 
commonsense. 


The Real Chip on Kennedy’s Shoulder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
continuing tension over the Berlin crisis 
is a source of great concern to all our 
citizens. We support the President in 
the moves he takes to uphold the cause 
of freedom there. Yet from time to 
time, we hear occasional doubts about 
this position. 

One of the finest statements of the 
crucial and critical issue posed at Berlin 
appeared recently in the column of Wil- 
liam E. Bohn in the New Leader maga- 
zine. I think it deserves the attention 
of all Members of the House and I sub- 
mit it for the RecorpD now: 

Tue REAL CHIP ON KENNEDY’S SHOULDER 

(By William E, Bohn) 

I have just received a very short letter 
from a very old friend about a recent column 
“The Old Men and the Smart Boys: Who 
Has the Right Slant on Berlin?” New Leader, 
July 31-August 7. The point of my little 
sermon was that some of our newspaper 
columnists seem to be afraid of Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev’s threatening pos- 
ture, while some old men I know are not 
at all unnerved by the Berlin crisis. My 
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aged cronies were 100 percent in favor of 
supporting the firm policies of President 
Kennedy. 

Suddenly came a jolting letter from the 
Pacific coast, written by my long-time friend, 
Ira D. Cardiff. Now Cardiff is a talented 
writer and he is a representative of that very 
group of men over 80 for whom I was speak- 
ing. Here is what he had to say: 


“I have just read with interest your col-_ 


umn of August 7. * * * I am going to ask 
you to be good enough to write me at once 
one or two good reasons why the United 
States should have any military contingents 
at all in Berlin at the present time. I read 


the President’s speech carefully, but all he 


said was Berlin is a chip on my shoulder and 
I dare you to knock it off.” 

Cardiff knows as well as I do that 16 years 
after the war’s end, no German peace treaty 
has yet been signed. Consequently, Ger- 
many remains occupied, and is theoretically 
still an enemy country. He knows too, that 
Soviet troops occupy East Germany. If the 
Western Powers withdrew their forces, the 
Russians, who now have enormous contin- 
gents encircling Berlin, would probably 
march into West Germany and take over the 
entire country, as they have in other places— 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc. As long as 
US. troops occupy Germany and a treaty has 
not been signed, we have the right to partici- 
pate in the conclusion of the peace and per- 
haps to create conditions which will make it 
possible for the German people to protect 
themselves against Russian attack. 

But I have a feeling that my correspondent 
failed to put to me the main question which 
was on his mind. The chief point in our 
present foreign policy is not Berlin. Cardiff 
might well have asked: Why does the United 
States regard Russia as a probable enemy? 
Why do we spend $50 billion a year for de- 
fense? Why do we scatter billions over the 
world to persuade other nations to line up 
with the West? Why, in short, are we en- 
gaged in a gigantic struggle in favor of de- 
mocracy and against dictatorship? 

Cardiff does the President a grave injustice 
when he suggests that his great July 25 
speech on Berlin was a chip-on-the-shoulder 
affair. In his statement of the differences 
between East and West, Kennedy got down 
about as close to bedrock as a man can get: 

“We cannot and will not permit the Com- 
munists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
gradually or by force. For the fulfillment of 
our pledge to that city is essential to the 
morale and the security of Western Germany, 
to the unity of Western Europe, and to the 
faith of the free world.” 

These words put the struggle over Berlin 
in the perspective of the great world con- 
flict. I cannot here undertake to explain to 
Cardiff what communism is or why it is 
locked in an unceasing battle against democ- 
racy. The war between East and West, be- 
tween dictatorship and freedom, has been 
partly military and partly political, social 
and intellectual. (I think, incidentally, that 
the West has made a tragic blunder by 
underrating the propaganda aspect.) But 
no matter what its character, it has never 
stopped. 

The followers of Marx have resorted to any 
means to gain an advantage in their drive 
for world conquest. No country is safe. 
With each nation that is allowed to fall to 
the Communists, the safety of the remain- 


- Ing free nations shrinks. That was what the 


President was discussing in his address to 
the Nation. That was the chip on his 
shoulder. 
Free peoples create governments accord- 
ing to their taste and fashion their lives ac- 
cording to their individual dreams. To put 
it in the simplest terms, they want to spend 
their time, energy and money as they please, 
whether collectively or individually. Dic- 
tatorial governments operate in a manner 
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and 
bosses directs government, business, educa- 
tion and, eventually, every subject’s private 
life. 

Ehrushchev and his cohorts openly declare 
that they are bent upon the conquest of 
the world and that any means is justifiable 
in reaching that end. No tyrant in the 
history of the world has been more ruthless 
and cruel than these. What I am coming 
around to, Mr. Cardiff, is that the battle of 
Berlin is a part of the struggle for the world. 
If we stand up now with the best means 
at our disposal, we have a chance to win. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 


Blank Cartridge Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


3 OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said many times during recent 
months that the American people are 
ahead of their leaders in supporting a 
policy of firmness toward our enemies. 

I believe this is true. 

By the same token, I believe this pro- 
vides the opportunity to rally united sup- 
port for such firmness. 

Recently I received an excellent article 
written by a constituent of mine, Mr. M. 
J. Woodward, of Charlotte, Mich., ex- 
pressing his views on the current nation- 
al and world situation, including our 
“blank cartridge” diplomacy. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include this statement by Mr. 
Woodward: 

In the following, I indict not the individ- 
ual, but, rather, the weakness of the Amer- 
ican body politic, where lust for power and 
personal ambition has led our national ad- 
ministrators to surrender honor, justice, and 
integrity to total political expediency and 
abandon the principles of true statesman- 
ship. 

In following the god of total political ex- 


_pediency, there being no right way to do 


a wrong thing, our national leaders have 
demoralized themselves. 

Total political expendiency has prompted 
jockeying for public favor and attempts to 
subjugate a strong, rugged, freedom-loving 
people to bureaucratic controls. 

Total political expediency tried to remove 
nine old men and pack the U.S. Supreme 
Court with members of its own political 
faith, but it was this demoralization that 


stood adamant for unconditional surrender, | 


prolonging the war and sacrificing thousands 
of lives, and then infamously giving away 


our advantages in Germany when victory — 


came. 

Through demoralization, we allowed the 
captive nations to be drawn behind the 
Iron Curtain, when a firm no could have 
stopped it. We had all the mechanics. In 
Korea we were not allowed to win. We 
paid homage to Red Russia in idealistic 
speeches. 

Our planes were shot down, citizens 
stranded, property confiscated, and our flag 
trampled in the streets. We replied with 
protest, sometimes. 

America witnessed the struggling of im- 
prisoned people in Hungary and Cuba, for 
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release from bondage, but, we the merchants 
of truth about liberty and freedom passed 
by on the other side. 

We founded a Captive Nations Week in 
1959 and that should have made our God- 
dess of Liberty blush with shame. We fail 
as a nation to stand for something, because 
our leaders haven’t the courage to stand 
firm against anything. 

Total political expediency can, and will, 
subvert us to zero as completely as com- 
munism, and we, us, the Americans, and our 
representatives can live a long time to re- 
gret the courage we didn’t have to resist the 
things we knew were wrong from the be- 
ginning. 

This Nation’s imperative need is for her 
political leaders to come out of their respec- 
tive corners, so bristling with patriotism 
they will not hesitate to throw the war har- 
ness on America and gird her to “run with 
patience the race that is set before her.” 

That official Washington will come out, 
bristling with patriotism, in the face of the 
waves of liberalism and intellectualism that 
are constantly eroding the shores of its judg- 
ment is unlikely, yet we will have hope for 
men to rise in extremity as they have been 
known to do in all history. 

Peace is impossible and practically incon- 
ceivable with Russian communism, whose 
mills grind out inexorably the pattern and 


plan for world enslavement. We can count 


that day lost (and an asset to the enemy) 
whose sun sets without systematic harass- 
ment of Russia and exploitation of her every 
weakness, thus putting terror in her joints 
and marrow. 

It is time, if we are not dedicated to be- 
come “Vanishing Americans,” to stop this 
blank-cartridge business. Our efforts for 15 
years at peaceful, liberal diplomatic negotia- 
ation with Russia have brought us to this 
crisis. 

We can go ahead now with deadly intent to 
preserve the liberties we still possess, or wait 
and exercise the blessed complacent privi- 
lege of looking back at the day when we 
could have. 


Development Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the foreign-aid bill, my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa, the 
Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, called my 
attention to an interesting and informa- 
tive letter he had received from Dr. 
James A. Robinson, assistant professor in 
the Department of Political Science at 
Northwestern University. At the re- 
quest of my colleague, under unanimous 


_ consent, I am inserting Dr. Robinson’s 


letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to- 
gether with my comments on the im- 
portant points he raises in his letter on 
the subject of the development research 
program authorized in the foreign-aid 
legislation. 

Dr. Robinson’s letter follows: 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Evanston, Ill., — 14, 1961. 


Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHWENGEL: I am writing you 
about a provision in the Act for Interna- 
tional Development. Title V woud authorize 
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$20 million for “development research.” 
This is an encouraging move by the admin- 
istration toward using and promoting re- 
search in economics and the other social 
sciences in the hope of making foreign eco- 
nomic assistance a more successful instru- 
ment of U.S. foreign policy. Although the 
amount is small compared to the total for- 
eign-aid request, and although this provision 
has not received much attention compared 
to the more controversial features of the bill, 
a modest amount for research might do more 
to help improve the effectiveness of foreign 
aid than many other more expensive provi- 
sions. 

My interpretation of the presentation ma- 
terials by the Department of State and the 
ICA is that this money would be used for 
“contract research” with universities and 
private study groups. There is, of course, 
ample precedent for contract research as a 
means of gaining new knowledge and apply- 
ing it to practical governmental problems. 
The various branches of the armed services 
have long had offices of research which sub- 
sidize private groups and universities by 
contracting for special studies. Compared 
to the amount of money and effort which 
have previously been devoted to the evalua- 
tion of our mutual security programs and for 
research to improve them, $20 million is a 
significant sum. 

I hope that discussion on the House floor 


will elicit from the committee and other 
Representatives that it is the intent of Con-— 


gress that this provision be interpreted 
broadly enough that it will allow for research 
in addition to what is sometimes narrowly 
conceived as “developmental economics.”’ 
That is a very vital subject in understanding 
and helping with the modernization of new 
nations. Other disciplines also have sig- 
nificant knowledge to contribute to policy- 


making and execution. For example, cul- 


tural anthropology is relevant to determin- 
ing what kinds of projects will be best re- 
ceived among different kinds of people. Re- 
search in public administration might reveal 
why our aid programs sometimes do not 
reach the people for whom they are intended 
but instead support unpopular, corrupt, and 
decadent regimes. There are many examples 
of how scholarly research by several academic 
fields could help AID better achieve its ends. 
I hope that Congress will intend that AID 
adopt a broad interpretation of development 
research. 

The State Department presentation indi- 
cated that these sums could go toward con- 
tracting with existing research institutions 
or establishing new research programs. A 
broad interpretation, which would result in 
contracting with a wide range of research 
centers, seems to me necessary for two fur- 
ther reasons. First, the Government should 
not inadvertently discriminate against re- 
search in some fields of social inquiry rele- 
vant to this problem at the expense of other 
fields. Many people have lamented that the 
NDEA favors science and language while 
neglecting the humanities. Similarly, I 
think it would be unfortunate to exclude 
social studies other than economics, espe- 
cially a particular branch of economics, from 
this provision, Second, a broad conception 
of development research will tap a wide 
range of different persons and institutions 
and assure Congress that the Government 
will not be limited to a small number of 
sources for research and ideas. 

The language of the bill is quite adequate, 
so far as my nonlegal reading indicates. 
What counts is its interpretation. An 
amendment is not necessary, and at this date 
would be impracticable. However, I hope 
that the House debate will establish a leg- 
islative record to guide the administration 
in the interpretation and implementation 
of the act. 

This is a significant step forward, and 
whatever the outcome of the more contro- 
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versial features of the act, this provision 

already makes it a better bill than those of 

previous years. A broad interpretation of 

title V will further strengthen the values 

which new research can give to foreign aid. 
Cordially, 


JAMES A. ROBINSON, 
Assistant Professor. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is always 
helpful for us Members of Congress to re-_ 
ceive such pertinent and well thought out 
recommendations on pending legislation. 
I am particularly pleased to comply with 
the request of Congressman SCHWENGEL 
to comment on Dr. Robinson’s letter and 
I wish to state that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has devoted much time 
and study to the Executive branch pres- 
entation of data in support of the De-. 
velopment Research Program. I be- 
lieve the following comments will help 
to assure Dr. Robinson that the progfam 
will be based on soundly conceived lines; 
and that many of his suggestions will be 
followed in its implementation. } 

The role of the proposed development 
research program can be described in 
terms of the nature of the research to be 
encouraged and the primary functions to 
be performed: 

(a) Nature of research to be supported: 
The Development Research Program will 
focus on scientific investigations of benefit 
to the U.S. program of development assist- 
ance. The test of relevance to be applied 
will be the degree to which a given research 
effort gives promise of providing results 
which can be usefully applied in the assist- 
ance program itself. The research program 
will, therefore, emphasize applied research. 
However, desirable basic research on many 
issues or subjects may be, the program will 
not be prepared to sponsor such activity un- 


less this test of usefulness is met. However, 


either basic or applied research may in some 
instances require a long period to produce 
fully mature results. Where the probable 
usefulness to development assistance is es- 
tablished, we must be prepared to support 
sustained research efforts. 

The research to be undertaken must often 
cut across traditional classifications of scien- 
tific knowledge. This is one of the char- 
acteristic features of the development proc- 
ess and of the research that is needed to sup- 
port it. It is more useful for this reason 
to categorize the research to be done in 
terms of the developmental problems and 
opportunities it is addressed to than by the 
areas of knowledge involved. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge will need to be 
enlisted, and communication between the 
different areas will be highly important. 
Generally, the research will be in four broad 
categories: 

1. The identification and modification of 
the factors in a society that determine the 
success or failure of economic, social or 
technological innovation; 

2. The collection or development of scien- 
tific information that has been bypassed or 
fallen into disuse in our own society, but 


is needed to advance modernization else- 


where; 

3. The simplification and adaptation of 
technologies to fit conditions in the less de- 
veloped countries; and 

4. The selective support of basic research. 

(bd) Functions to be performed: The de- 
velopment research program will perform 
three main functions: 

1. A liaison function, by which research 
being carried out through other govern- 
mental programs or under private auspices 
is reviewed and examined so that results use- 
ful for the aid program are uncovered and 
used to the maximum extent. This implies 
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a clearinghouse activity which can be of help 
in guiding the growth of the community of 
research facilities as well as of benefit to the 
assistance program itself. 
| 2. A support function, by which problems 
or requirements encountered in development 
assistance programs that can be usefully 
- made the subject of research are identified 
and research on them is encouraged and 
supported. This implies a readiness to 
strengthen existing facilities where they are 
weak, and to establish new ones as needed. 
3. An execution function, by which the 
results of relevant research application are 
made available to operating staffs and per- 
sonnel in usable form and are placed in op- 
eration where feasible. This will involve 
_ gerious attention to the large issue of train- 
ing future generations of personnel qualified 
to work in development assistance. It will 
also mean a feedback of actual field experi- 
ence to the — in continuing 
research 


In Defense of Project Hope 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 12, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was astounded to read in the Washington 
Post of September 8, 1961, that an un- 
named “high ranking International Co- 
operation Administration official’ is ap- 
parently raising objections to any further 
Government support of the American 
mercy ship Hope and has been quoted as 
regarding the vessel as “showcase de- 
mocracy.”’ 

It is particularly difficult to square this 
published point of view with the for- 
mally signed statement of Assistant Sec- 
retary. of State Brooks Hays, dated 
March 8, 1961, in which Mr. Hays in- 
formed the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations that “the 
Department welcomes and supports this 
proposed congressional commendation of 
this project’’—referring to Senate Con- 
current Resolution 8, commending Proj- 
ect Hope. 

The Department of State’s official re- 
port to the Senate Committeé continued 
to point out that the US. Government 
has provided substantial assistance to 
Project Hope, including $2.7 million of 
mutual security program funds to place 
the surplus Navy hospital ship in op- 
erating condition, and an additional 
$500,000 of mutual security program 
funds as an interest-free loan—supple- 
menting hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in private American contributions 
for the project, collected all over the 
country. 

In the words of Assistant Secretary 
Hays: 

The Department has been impressed by the 
cordial reception accorded in Indonesia to 
Hope I and its fine medical and dental staff. 
We fully expect that the response in future 
ports of call will be equally favorable. 


There can be little doubt, Mr. Speaker, 
of the enthusiasm of Assistant Secretary 
Hays of the Department of State for the 
accomplishments of the hospital ship 
Hope thus far. Since his report specifi- 
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cally refers to Bureau of the Budget 
clearance, it should certainly be clear 
that Mr. Hays was speaking for the ad- 
ministration when he addressed the 
Senate Committee in March. 

Shortly after receipt of this report, the 


Senate formally passed Senate Concur-_ 


rent Resolution 8, and I have been in- 
formed by Chairman Morgan that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs ex- 
pects to consider it soon. 

In view of the assurance given on the 
floor of the House during debate of the 
foreign assistance bill, only a few weeks 
ago, it seems clear that the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs regards Project 
Hope in a highly favorable light and 
fully expected that funds authorized in 
title II of that measure would be avail- 
able for support when needed. Specific 
reference was made during that debate 
to the availability of section 211 funds 
for Hope, and this was assuredly a factor 
of some importance in the support of the 
measure in the House. 

Now we read, in a Washington news- 
paper, that some anonymous ICA official 
has doubts about the project’s value, 
questioning such policies as flying the 
American flag and paying U.S. maritime 
wages to its crew. Furthermore, a spe- 


cial assistant to the President is quoted 


as saying that “The President has 
reached no decision in the matter.” 


Mr. Speaker, I have no personal doubt 


that the President, on review of the facts, 
will conclude that the job being done by 
Project Hope is an outstanding example 
of American achievement in the continu- 
ing effort to build good will throughout 
the world, and to bring the people of 
the world closer together in a bond of 
mutual trust and friendship. | 

When the unknown critic of Project 
Hope told the Washington reporter that 
“working together is better than show- 
case democracy,” he gave convincing 
evidence of his ignorance of procedures 
aboard the hospital ship in foreign 
ports. 

One of the most important features 
of the Hope’s mission has been the coop- 
eration of its staff with local professional 
people in every port visited. 

In Indonesia, for example, Hope rec- 
ords show that more than 200 Indonesian 
doctors and 300 Indonesian nurses par- 
ticipated in the joint medical program 
of training and treatment. 

In Vietnam, more than 200 Vietnamese 
nurses took part in shipboard training 
and treatment programs, and teams 
from the Hope’s staff worked ashore in 
clinics, in 6 civilian hospitals and in 
Saigon’s military hospital. 

Dr. William B. Walsh, president of 
Project Hope, has consistently empha- 
sized the importance of partnership with 
local doctors and nurses in the foreign 
countries visited by the ship, and has 
stressed working together with local peo- 
ple in both the training and treatment 
programs. 

In Indonesia, Project Hope reports 
that more than 18,000 patients were 
treated by the joint Indonesian-Ameri- 
can committees, and 700 major opera- 
tions were performed. In Vietnam, there 
were more than 10,000 patients, and more 
than 500 major operations. 
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Mass inoculations of children with 
training of local vaccination teams in 
Vietnam; more than 800 lectures and 
seminars in Indonesia; the introduction 


- of oral surgery for the first time in Viet- 


nam; the provision of more than 8,000 
books and medical journals for hospitals, 
clinics, and libraries in the two countries; 
substantial medical supplies in both— 
these are some of the _ substantial 
achievements of the effort so lightly de- 
scribed as “showcase democracy.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is not hard to under- 
stad why the “high-ranking official’ 
quoted in the Washington Post elected 
to remain unnamed. 


If mail from home is any indication of 


public sentiment, the people are over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic about the good 
ship Hope and its mercy mission abroad. 
I am sure they will continue to support 
it with voluntary contributions, in in- 
creasing sums, as they learn of its good 
work and its need for their support. 

I am equally sure, Mr. Speaker, that 
the relatively modest sums of American 
tax dollars which go into this project— 
to help send an American vessel under 
our own flag on its mercy mission 
abroad—will have far greater support at 
home than will many of the projects 
conceived by our unknown official in ICA. 

This certainly does not mean there is 
no merit in his reported suggestion that 
some of our surplus hospital ships could 
be made available to friendly nations, for 
their own operation to relieve distress 
and spread medical knowledge. Without 
doubt many countries could operate hos- 
pital ships at a lower cost than we do, 
and be of great help to their people. 

But surely it is no sin to have an Amer- 
ican flag flying proudly above such a 
vessel, and to pay American wages to 
the seamen who sail her, and to invest 
a very small percentage of our foreign- 
assistance funds in such an undertaking. 


Children Handicapped by Deafness 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this bill which will establish a pro- 
gram of grants in aid for the training 
of teachers of the deaf. The problem 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing is 
one of the least understood, and most 
neglected, of all of the growing health 
problems that face this country. It is 
national and international in scope. A 
greater number of babies are born each 
year afflicted with this tragic, lonely 
handicap of deafness. 

Medical science has not yet discovered 
the cure for deafness at birth. But the 
life long handicap that results from deaf- 
ness—that forever isolates the deaf child 
or person from all other human beings, 
that forces a segragation of its own just 
as demoralizing as any other kind of seg- 
regation—can be overcome. The enact- 
ment of H.R. 9011 is one way to begin. 
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It would give us, in greater quantity 
and quality, the indispensable weapon 
against the handicap of deafness— 
trained teachers. 

In the 86th Congress and again in this 
Congress I introduced legislation which 
would reflect a national response to the 
national problem of providing Federal 
funds to train teachers of those handi- 
capped by deafness. I did so with some 
knowledge of the extent of the problem 
and an awareness of the enormous waste, 
in terms of the capacity of deaf persons 
to be useful and productive members of 


society, caused by the disaster of deaf- 


ness. It is a disaster, I assure you, that 
can strike any home, any parent, any 
child. 

There are in our midst today some 
30,000 deaf children of school age with 
an expected increase of 400 every year. 
The number continues to rise while the 
number of specialists dedicated to train 
these children to take their rightful place 
in our society, with full opportunity to 
make their own way, is woefully small, 
and diminishing in relation to the 
mounting need. 

To train these children, we need some 
500 specialists annually. At the mo- 


ment, there are only 177 such teachers. 


in training in the special teacher train- 


ing centers. In June 1959 only 127 such. 


teachers were graduated. These figures 
alone manifest the critical shortage of 
trained personnel in this field. 

From a study of the reports supplied 
me and conversation with informed 
sources, I am convinced that 80 percent 
of these handicaps are remediable. I 
have seen what can be done for these 
children if proper training is afforded 
them. Let me give you two examples of 
the kind of thing that can be done in 
this field. 3 

In my own congressional district in 
Manhattan are located the largest public 
junior high school for the deaf in the 
country—Junior High 47, and the coun- 
try’s best known private school—primary 
and secondary—the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. In these remarkable schools 
I have seen the miracle of the deaf 
child’s transition from the silent world 


of the deaf to the other world of com- 


munication, language and speech. Af- 
ter all, the chief thing that elevates hu- 
man beings above all other species is an 
intelligence that enables them to com- 
municate by speech. 

The Lexington School happens to be a 
private school, but it charges no tuition 
and it receives most of its support from 
the State. It takes children beginning 
from age 3 or 4 up and gives them 
a high school education. Many go on 
to college. By the time they are finished 
they are equipped to lead normal lives 
in, the adult world and to communicate 
with others. 

The teachers in this school, and in 
junior high 47 must have very special 
qualifications. Not only must they have 
all of the qualifications of high school 
teachers in the normal school, but they 
must be specially trained to communi- 


cate with the deaf. The young men and - 


women who make this their lifework 
must, after having met all the other 
standards for high school teaching, take 
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specialized postgraduate courses, and 
pay tuition for this purpose. The Lex- 
ington School has a postgraduate train- 
ing school of its own, which is well 
known around the country and abroad. 
Most of the teachers in training here 
have to borrow the funds in order to 
pay the relatively modest tuition. On 
top of this, they have to live and, in big 
cities where the problem is most acute, 
moderate- or low-income housing is not 
available. The Lexington School is in 
a position to provide living accommoda- 
tions for many of these dedicated per- 


sons. But food, clothes, and other costs | 


of living must be borne by them. 
Most schools cannot even afford liv- 


ing accommodations. Then when these 


teachers are finished and are qualified 
to take on the task of teaching the deaf, 
they are often paid less than the high 
school teachers in the regular school 
system. 

Can this be right? Is there any won- 
der that there exists such a shortage of 
teachers in this field? And we must re- 
member that teaching the deaf requires 
a personal dedication and a steadfastness 
that few other specialized professions re- 
quire. It is the hardest possible physical 
work. In addition to personal dedication 
it requires a persistence and a patience 
that most people do not have, including 
most teachers. Why then should we 
permit conditions to exist that make the 
cause of these young teachers and hope- 
ful teachers so much more difficult than 
it has to be? 

A properly staffed school specializing 
in the teaching of the deaf, if adequately 
supported, can become the laboratory 


for the advancement of teaching tech-— 


niques in every school and at every edu- 
cational level the country over. If 
methods can be devised, and they are 
already in process, for the advance- 
ment of learning in specialized schools 
such as Junior High School 47, and the 


Lexington School of New York City, they 


will have general application. After all, 
the essence of education is to teach stu- 
dents to teach themselves—to give them 
the necessary tools with which to build 
their own intellectual houses. The job 
of the teacher is to communicate with 
the student. Therefore, the develop- 
ment of methods and techniques for 
communication between the teacher of 
the deaf and the deaf student will cer- 
tainly be of immeasurable benefit also 
to the teacher who is seeking to estab- 
lish lines of communication between stu- 
dents with hearing, but who still do not 
hear. 

What I am suggesting, is that one of 
the soundest investments we can make 
toward the advancement of learning in 
the United States is to multiply 100- 
fold our effort in educational laboratories 
such as the two I have mentioned by 
adequately staffing them with specially 
trained teachers. 

The specific Federal approach adopted 
in this bill now before the House is but 
one step. This is a modest proposal, 
calling for Federal assistance through a 
$3 million, 2-year program of grants-in- 
aid to accredited public and nonprofit 
institutions of higher education which 
are approved training centers for teach- 
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ers of the deaf. I am pleased beyond 
measure that the House is at long last 
taking definitive action of this bill. The 
more I examine this problem, the more . 
I wonder why we have delayed as long as 
we have. 


No California 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. GORDON McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 
Monday, August 14, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
with the passing of the beloved and re- 


spected Leo Carrillo a lot of California 


passed away with him. Leo Carrillo 
represented California both past and 
present like no one else could. He 
came from the dignified and proud dons 
of early California. Yet lived to see his 
native State become the second largest 
in the Nation and he gave his talents, | 
energy and ability to make California 
great. 

He was a respected and loved friend of 
mine for many years. 

The following editoria] from the Los. 
Angeles Examiner and News article tells 
of his contribution to California and 
of his proud and glorious past: 

LEO CARRILLO 

One of the last and most admirable ties 
of our community with a chivalric past was 
dissolved when Leo Carrillo took his last 
leave of the country and the people he loved 
so well. 

By profession a fine actor, by nature a 
true gentleman, Mr. Carrillo personified to 
generations of Angelenos the unaffected grace 
of our California forebears. , 

He was gifted with gaiety, warm in com-_ 
radeship, untouched by malice, fertile in 
resource. 

The void he leaves can be filled only by 
grateful memory of the mission he gave 
himself to fulfill: To forge an indestructible 
link of friendship between the two great 
peoples who gave form and spirit to our 
civic home. 

LEO CARRILLO, DESCENDANT OF DONs, OFr 
CANCER 


“Mr. California” is dead. 

Pudgy, lovable Leo Carrillo, a movie star . 
more than 30 years and as familiar a sight at 
Rose Tournament parades as the roses them- 
selves, played out his final scene at 5:55 p.m. 
Sunday in his ranchhouse in Santa Monica 
Canyon. 

Unconscious since Thursday, the 81-year- 
old descendant of Spanish dons was a victim 
of terminal cancer complicated by a failing 
heart. 

He had fought cancer for 8 years, keeping 
the nature of his ailment a closely guarded 
secret, and had undergone several operations 
in the battle, the latest surgery having been 
performed September 1. 

At his bedside in the old Carrillo home- 
stead at 639 East Channel Road when the last 
curtain was rung down were his daughter, 


Antoinette, who had resided there with him 
- for many years, and two friends of many 


years’ standing. 

They were Jack Tolbert, foreman of Leo’s 
Vista ranch, and Owen E. Meehan, Jr., for- 
mer FBI agent. One of Leo’s brothers, Ottie, 
arrived a few minutes after death came for 
the veteran actor. 
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